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PREFACE. 




STITCH IN t'^.* * ' '. V' ', 



* J 



I ' 



" Well, men alive ! " — as Walking Stewart used 
bo address the Cashier and Clerks of a Life Assur- 
ince Office, where he held an annuity, — "well, men 
alive, here I am again I " Although somewhat 
later than usual, I am still in good time. The 
winter is n(rf; far advanced — its first snow is now 
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lying on the ground. At all events January is not 
out, and the Comic is. 

I do not pretend to compete with the fast ones 
among my Contemporaries, whom '* Time gallops 
withal,'' till the Old Mower is blown and distressed 
by the rattling pace he must go at to keep up 
with them, to say nothing of the desperate leaps 
he must take that Christmas may fall abou| 
Michaelmas, and the New Year begin in October. 
" There is a time" it is written, " for every thing,** 
— ^batl Xhb saying does not seem to be applied to 
Annua[ls*:-^the "q«igifer.*pf -^ hour too soon" 
recomm^ndMl bi^ 'Lord •Nelsdh, is stretched into 

• * T ^ •* •• ••• 

a qualt!ec*<lf ^ yfsjir.* Td judge by the distance at 
which certain *Bditpf5 ;lay hold of it. Time's fore- 
lock must be a thousand times longer than a 
Chinese pigtail! — but is there not something 
approaching to cruelty to animals, in hauling him 
^long by it till he breaks his shins over his own 
calendar, or knocks his head against one of his 
own date trees ? He is, we know, a notable£e2ajr . 
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Rerum — but is it therefore necessary to give him 
his dinner at breakfast time ? Must he always have 
his victuals in advance — ^his Good Friday bims on 
the Thursday, and his Shrove Tuesday pancakes 
on the Monday before ? Time and tide wait for 
no man, and in return the Editors of the Annuals 
3eem determined not to wait for time or tide. 
Literary gentlemen who have no doubt read and 
relished Thomson, ought to know better than to 
shuffle the four seasons together Uke the four suits 
at cards. It is not decent with ijpL^ii *ui|tedated 
volumes, whilst the^-ddt, Yes^^is s^U «(dgdi^us, to 
show us the New Year^^tsmjjliifigiba^f opted, and 
waiting to slip into his 'shoes. \ What'^^'^^<^ ^^ 
thought of a sportsman i^h^^06t'^bef6f & nid friends 
a leash of partridges with a boat of bread-sauce on 
the Glorious First of June ? What would be said 
if the Waits would'nt wait, but, beating time by 
two months, began their Christmas serenades upon 
the Festival of St. Simon and St Jude ? What 
would be done if the boxing Beadle of St Bride's 
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took it into his head to go about carolling his 
" glad tidings of great joy" on the Eve of Gun- 
powder Plot ? But what could would and should 
be thought said and done if one df these very 
forward Editors thought proper to prematurely 
salute his Lady Contributors all round, by warrant 
of a sprig of misletoe, on Lord Mayor's Day ? To 
be consistent, are the gentlemen in question as 
precocious in their private as their public habits ? 
Do they put on their winter woollen and great 
coat» a| the ,^t hint from Sirius, and slip into 
nankeeh^lbid |f aslu9$ ^I^I^U^c^ts at sight of the 
first snow-ditop ? • 'Qo i;h^y im&rl their umbrellas 
on M^di^^ppier Day agmnst St. Swithin, and lay 
in salt dod* ailcL *Ji((Smii c^CgSy in January, against 
Lent in March. In short, do not they anticipate 
in every thing — even to keeping the birthday of 
*' the babe that is unbom*Vand break&sting over 
n^ht, and knocking at number nine to leave a 
card at number twelve ? 
4 The << Oriental", with its sultry associations, 
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and those naked natives, might properly appear in 
the dog days, if duly dated, but what has the 
" Winter's Wreath *' to do with May day Is;it 
really the nick^to produce the Stanfields,'when the 
sickle is in the cornfields ? Ought Heaths to ap- 
pear in London, just when grouse-shooting begins 
on the Moors f Is it wise to present a Friend- 
ship's Offering so long before its ostensible date, 
that a moderately everlasting friendship might be 
bom, bred, and buried, in the interval — above all, 
ought the Juveniles intended for Christmas and 
New Year's gifts, to come out coeval with " Bar- 
tlemy Fairings," in the very teeth of the opinion of 
Donna Inez about juveniles, 

*' To be precocious 

She reckoned of all things the most atrocious ? " 

For my own part, I aJOfect none of these unsea* 
sonable forestallings : I never in my life gave five 
guineas for a quart of very early peas, or a crown 
a poimd for very new potatoes. I am content with 
things as they naturally ripen, without forcing ; and 
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my gardener, who inclines to otium cum dig" — is 
of the same opinion ; forcing time is quite of the 
question. What rational man would give a dump 
for a chronometer " warranted fast ? " I never, 
.like Scott*s stem Covenanter, give the long hand a 
push forwards, in its course round the dial ; feel- 
ing that Sol, who drives the Old Regulator, knows 
his daily pace too well to he deceived ; still less 
should I dream of juggling my Royal Almanack 
hy having plumh-pudding, mince-pie, and snap- 
dragon before the fall of the leaf. Thus it is that 
my Annual for 1835 did not come out in 1834, 
like certain other volumes, which doubtless plume 
themselves, and chuckle over their being so early, 
as the *' bonnie grey cock ** did, after misleading the 
Scottish Juliet in the ballad, by '< crowing an hour 
too soon." I should be loth to suggest such treat- 
ment of my precocious brethren, — ^but didn't she 
twist Chanticleer's neck for it, till he could no 
m(H% cry cock-a-doodle than a cork-screw ? 

If it be "well to be off with the old love, 
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before you are on with the new," it is particularly 
a prudent principle with regard to old and new 
years. For example, had this work been published 
precipitately in September, its pages would have 
been closed against such a subject as the burning 
of the Parliament Houses, instead of mj having 
the gratification of contributing my quota of facts 
and materials, for the use of the future Humes m 
and SmoUetts of the British Empire. Let the ^ 
extra early reflect well on this point, and they 
may come to the conclusion, that a day before the 
fair is as bad as a day after it. Surely it can be 
of no earthly use to hurry your beasts into Smith- 
field on Wednesday, because Friday is cattle day ! 
As I have alluded above to the Great Confla- 
gration, I am anxious to say a few words, lest 
some exception should be taken to the choice of 
such, a subject, by some of those decidedly serious 
characters who are fim-proof all over, and may 
therefore feel disposed to exclaim,- <<Fire is no 
joke, burning houses are not things to play upon." 
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They have no notion of what Scruh calls " laugh- 
ing consumedly/' Properly impressed with every 
grave feeling that belongs to such a catastrophe, I 
have nevertheless made it my business to collect, 
arrange, and record, all the whunsicalities that 
arose out of the calamity, for in this motley world 
the most solemn events sometimes give birth to 
very comical issues. As many journalists have 
described the most tragic parts of the narrative, I 
felt the more called upon to present the ludicrous 
passages that occurred, and thus supply the lights 
to the shades of a picture that is destined to 
occupy a prominent place in the National Gallery. 
The accuracy of the statements may be implicitly 
relied upon. The Jubb letters are from real 
originals, and any gentleman who may be sceptical 
upon the epistle of Ann Gale, shall be welcome to 
her hand. I confess I had doubts myself of the 
genuineness of M. Chabert's account, till it was 
corroborated by a policeman (N. 75), who assured 
me that he was severely burnt in both hands by 
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arge hot inkstand that was delivered to him by 
Tentleman in a great coat. For the rest of the 
rticulars I confidently appeal to the Ode to 
r. Buckingham, with its ex-tracts from the 
(mperance Report itself, in proof of my anxiety 
adduce nothing that cannot be strictly verified, 
le descriptive reports of the fire, I had from 
\ highest authorities, persons for instance on 
I steeple of St. Margaret's Church, or in the 
Q galleries of the Monument and St. Paul's, 
sides, I was at the scene myself. Through my 
; being personally intimate with all the Peers, 
1 indeed with many of the Commoners, I may 
re made some confusion as to individuals ; such 
nistaking Sir John Hobhouse for Lord Althorp, 
Mr. Cobbett for Sir Andrew Agnew, or Mr. 
Gorman Mahon for Mr. Pease. I can only say, 
it all such errors will be cheerfully amended, on 
plication, in a new edition ; and that if any noble- 
in, or gentleman, who was present, feels himself 




irt by being out of the fire, a warm place shall 
. booked for him, in either House, or the Hall, 

his own optioii, or he may go over them all in 
ree heats. 

With this Uberal promise, I bow and take my 
ne, lincerely hoping that I have committed no 
eAch of privilege in publishing such Parliamentary 
roceedings, and that throughout the narrative, 
ere is no call for any cry like 
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THE GREAT CONFLAGRATION. 

Dreadful Fire — Destruction of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment — The Speaker'' s House gutted — Reports of Incen- 
diarism. 



It is our unexpected lot to announce that the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, so often threatened with com- 
bustion, are in a state of actual ignition. At this 
moment, both fabrics are furiously burning. We are 
writing this paragraph without the aid of lamp or 
candles ; by the mere reflection of the flames. No- 
thing is known of the origin of the fire, although it is 
throwing a light upon every thing else,— Evening Star. 

The devouring element which destroyed Coven t 
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Garden and Drury Lane^ the Royalty^ and the Pan- 
theon^ has made its appearance on a new stage, equally 
devoted to declamatory elocution. St. Stephen's Chapel 
is in flames ! The floor which was trodden by the 
eloquent legs of a Fox^ a Burke, a Pitt^ and a Sheri- 
dan, is reduced to a heap of ashes ; and the benches 
which sustained the Demosthenic weight of a Wynd- 
ham, a Whitbread^ and a Wilberforce, are a mere mass 
of charcoal The very roof that re-echoed the dassi- 
calities of Canning is nodding to its falL In parlia- 
mentary language. Fire is in possession of the House : 
the Destructive spirit is on its legs, and the Conservar 
tive principle can offer but a feeble opposition. — Daily 
Post, 

The blow is struck. What we have long foreseen 
has come to pass. Incendiarism triumphs ! Th« 
whole British Empire, as represented by the three 
estates, is in a blaze ! The Throne, the Lords, and 
the Commons are now burning. The cycle is com- 
plete. The spirit of Guy Fawkes revives in 1834 ! 

England seems to have changed places with Italy ; 
London with Naples. We stand hourly on the brink 
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of a crater : every step we take is on a solfaterra— not 
a land of Sol Fa^ as some musical people would trans- 
late it; but a frail crusty with a treacherous subsoil of 
ardent brimstone ! At length the eyes of our rulers 
are opened ; but we must ask^ could nothing short of 
such an eruption awaken them to a sense of the peri- 
lous state of the country ? For weeks, nay, months 
past^ at the risk of being considered alarmists, we have 
called the attention of the l^islature and magistracy 
to a variety of suspicious symptoms and signs of the 
times, and in particular to the multiplied chemical 
inventions, for the purpose of obtaining instantaneous 
lights. Well are certain matches or fire-boxes called 
Lucifers^ for they may be applied to the most diaboli- 
cal purposes ! The origin of the fire cannot raise the 
shadow of a doubt in any reasonable mind. Accident 
is out of the question. Tell us not of tallies. We 
have just tried our milkwoman's, and it contained so 
much water, that nothing could make it ignite.^^rt- 
tannic Ghiardian. 

The Houses of Parliament are in flames. ^V^e shall 
stop the press to give full particulars. Our reporters 

B 2 
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are at the spot, and Mous. C ^ the celebrated 

Salamander, is engaged to give a description of the 
blazing interiors^ exclusively for this journal.— Z)flt/y 
Times, 



From a Correspondent. 

On Thursday evening, towards seven o'clock, I was 
struck by the singular appearance of the moon silver- 
ing the opposite chimnies with a blood-red light, a 
lunar phenomenon, which I conceived belonged only 
to our theatres. It speedily occurred to me that there 
must be a conflagration in my vicinity, and after a 
little hunting by scent as well as sight, I found myself 
in front of the Houses of Lords and Commons, which 
were burning with a rapidity and brilliancy that I 
make bold to say did not always characterise their pro- 
ceedings. By favour of my natural assurance, which 
seemed to identify me with the firemen, I was allowed 
to pass through the lines of guards and policemen, 
who surrounded the blazing pile, and was thus enabled 
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to select a favourable position for overlooking the whole 
scene. It was an imposing sight. The flames rose 
from the Peers' in a volume, as red as the Extraordi- 
nary Red Book^ and the House of Commons was not 
at all behind hand in voting supplies of timber and 
other combustibles. Westminster Hall reminded me 
vividly of a London cry, " Hall hot. Hall hot," that 
was familiar in our childhood-^and the Gothic archi- 
tecture of the Abbey seemed unusually ^orirf. In- 
stead of dingy stone, the venerable pile appeared to be 
built of the well- baked brick of the Elizabethan age. 
Indeed, so red-hot was its aspect, that it led to a ludi- 
crous misapprehension on the part of the populace. A 
procession, bearing several male and female figures in 
a state of insensibility, naturally gave rise to the most 
painful conjectures, inferring loss of human life by the 
devouring element, but I have reason to believe it was 
only the Dean and Chapter saving the Wax- Work. 
As far as my own observation went, the first object 
carried out certainly bore a strong resemblance to 
General Monk. 

In the mean time a select party had effected an 
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entrance into the Hall, but not without some serious 
delay, occasioned, I believe, by somebody within 
bringing the wrong key, that belonged to a tea-caddy. 
However, at last, they entered, and I followed their 
example. The first person I beheld was the veteran 
Higginbottom, so unfairly, but facetiously, put to 
death by the authors of the Rejected Addresses ; for 
no man is more alive to his duty. But he was sadly 
hampered. First came one Hon. Gent, said to be 
Mr. Morrison, and insisted on directing the Hose 
department, and next arrived a noble Lord from 
Crockford's, who wouldn't sit out, but persisted in 
taking a hand, and playing, though every body agreed 
that he played too high. I mention this, because 
some of the journals have imputed mismanagement 
to the engines, and have insinuated that the pipes 
wanted organising ; indeed, I myself overheard a 
noble director of the Academy of Music lamenting 
that the firemen did not " play in concert." 

The same remark applies with greater force to the 
House of Commons. Here all was confusion worse 
confounded, and Higginbottom's station was enviable. 
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compared with that of some of the poor fellows in St. 
Stephen's ChapeL A considerable number of members 
had arrived^ and without any attention to their usual 
parliamentary rules were all making motions at once, 
which nobody seconded. The most prominent, I was 
informed, were Mr. Hume, Mr. OConnell, Mr. 
Attwood, Mr. Bucking^m, Mr. Pease, Sir Andrew, 
and Mr. Buxton — the latter almost covered with 
blacks. The clamour was terrific, and I really ex- 
pected that the poor foremen who held the {npes would 
be torn in pieces. £yery body wanted to command 
the Coldstream. Nothfng but shouts of *' here ! here ! 
here ! " answered like an Irish echo by cries of "^ there ! 
there ! there ! " " Oh, sare my sayings ! "— *' My poor, 

i Poor Bill!" ''More water— more water for my Drunken- 
ness!" ''Work awaladsj work awa— it's no the Sabbath, 
and ye may just play at what ye like ! " 

In pleasing contrast to this tumult, was the unusual 
and cordial unanimity of the members of both Houses, 
in rescuing whatever was portable from the flames. 

i^ It was a delightful novelty to see the Lords helping 
the Commons in whatever they moved or carried. No 
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party spirit— no Whig, pulling at one leg of thetable^ 
whilst a Tory tugged at another in the opposite 
direction. They seemed to belong to the Hand- in- 
Hand. Peers and Commoners were alike seen bur- 
thened with loads of papers or furniture. Mr. 
Calvert, in particular, worked like any porter. Of 
course, in rescuing the papers and parchments, there 
was no time for inspecting their contents, and some 
curious results were the consequence. £yery body 
remembers the pathetic story in the Tatler, of the 
lover who saved a strange lady from a burning theatre, 
under the idea that he was preserving the mistress of 
his affections, and some similar mistakes are currently 
reported to have occurred at the late conflagration — 
and equally to the chagrin of the parties. I go by 
hearsay, and cannot vouch for the facts, but it is said 
that the unpopular Six Acts, including what I believe 
is called the Gagging Act, were actually preserved by 
Mr. Cobbett. Mr. O'Connell saved the Irish Coercion 
Bill, whilst the Reform Bill was snatched like " a brand 
out of the fire," by a certain noble Duke, who reso- 
lutely set his face against it in all its stages ! Amongst 
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Others^ Mr. Ricardo saved an old tattered flag, which 
he thought was '* the standard of value." 

However deficient in general combination, and con- 
centration of energies, individual efforts were beyond 
all praise. The instances of personal exertion and 
daring were numerous. Mr. Rice worked amidst the 
flames till he was nearly baked ; and every body 
expected that Mr. Pease would be parched. The 
greatest danger was from the melted metal pouring 
down from the windows and roof. The heads of 
some of the Hon. Gentlemen were literally nothing 
but lead. Great apprehensions were entertained of 
the falling in of one of the walls, which eventually 
gave way, but fortunately every body had retreated on 
the timely warning of a gentleman, Mr. O'Connell, I 
believe, who declared that he saw a Rent in it. 

I did not enter the House of Lords, which was now 
one mass of glowing fire, but directed my attention 
towards the- Speaker's mansion, which was partially 
burning. The garden behind was nearly filled with 
miscellaneous property— and numbers of well-dressed 
gentlemen were every moment rushing into the house. 
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from which they issued again, laden with spits, sauce- 
pans, and other culinary implements. I, myself^ saw 
one zealous individual thus encumhered— with a stew- 
pan on his head, the meatscreen under one arm, the 
dripping-pan under the other, the frying-pan in his 
right hand, the gridiron in his left, and the rolling-pin 
in his mouth. Indeed, it is said that every article in 
the kitchen was saved down to the salt-hox ; and the 
cook declares that such was the anxiety to save her 
she was " cotched up in twelve gentlemen's arms, 
and never felt her feet till the comer of Ahingdon 
Street." 

The whole of the Foot Guards were in attendance, 
as well as a great numher of the police, hut the thieves 
had mustered in great force, and there was a good 
deal of plundering, which was however checked 
temporarily hy a gentleman said to he one of the 
memhers and magistrates for Essex, who jumped up 
on a railing and addressed the populace to the follow^ 
ing effect, *' How do you hall dare.'* 

The origin of the fire is involved in much mystery ; 
nor is it correctly ascertained hy whom it was first 
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discovered. Some say that one of the Serjeants, in 
taking up the insignia, was astonished to find the mace 
as hot as ginger. Others relate that a Mr. Spell, or 
Shell, or Snell, whilst viewing the House, although no 
dancer^ began suddenly, and in his boots, to the utter 
amazement of his companions and Mrs. Wright, the 
housekeeper, to jump and caper like a bear upon a 
hotted floor. This story certainly seems to counte- 
nance a report that the mischief originated in the 
warming apparatus, an opinion that is very current, 
but, for my own part, I cannot conceive that the 
Collective Wisdom which knows how to lay down 
laws for us all, should not know how to lay down 
flues. Rumours of incendiarism are also very gene- 
rally prevalent, and stories are in circulation of the 
finding of half-burnt matches and other combustibles. 
But these facts rest on very frail foundations. The 
links said to have been found in the Speaker's garden 
have turned out to be nothing but German sausages ; 
and another cock-and-a-buli that has got abroad will 
probably come to no better end. A Mr. Dudley aflirms 
that he smelt the fire before it broke out, at Cooper's 
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Hill ; but such olfactories are too much like manufac- 
tories to be believed. 

I am, Sir> 
Your most obedient Servant, 

X. Y. Z. 



ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 

The writer of these lines, who resides in Lambeth, 
was first awakened to a sense of conflagration by a cry 
of "Fire" from a number of persons who were run- 
ning in the direction of Westminster Bridge. Owning 
myself a warm enthusiast on the subject of ignition, 
and indeed not having missed a fire for the last fifty 
years, except one, and that was only a chimney, it 
may be supposed the exclamation in question had an 
electric effect. We are all the slaves of some physical 
bias, strange as it may appear to others with opposite 
tendencies. It is recorded of some great marshal that 
he disliked music, but testified the liveliest pleasure at 
a salvo of artillery or a roll of thunder, and the rumble 
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of an engine has the same effect on the author of these 
lines. To say I am a guebre^ or fire-worshipper, is 
only to confess the truth. I have a sort of observatory 
erected on the roof of my house, from which, if there 
be a break-out within the circuit of the metropolis, it 
may be discovered, and before going to bed I inva- 
riably visit this look-out. 

Every man has his hobby-horse, and, figuratively 
speaking, mine was always kept harnessed and ready 
to run to a fire with the first engine. Many a time I 
have arrived before the turncocks, though I perhaps had 
to traverse half London, and I scarcely remember an 
instance that I did not appear long before the water. 
Habit is second nature— I verily believe I could sniff a 
conflagration by instinct ; and if I was not, I ought to 
have been, the trainer of the firemen's dog, which at 
present attracts so much of the public attention, by his 
eager running along with the Sun, the Globe, the 
British, and the Hand-in-Hand. 

Of course I have seen a great many fires in my time 
— Rotherhithe, the theatres, the Custom-house, &c. &c. 
I remember in the days of Thistlewood and Co., when 
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the metropolis was expected to be set on fire, I slept 
for three weeks in my clothes in order to be ready for 
the first alarm ; for I had the good fortune to witness 
the great riots of 1780> when no less than eight fires 
were blazing at once, and a lamentable sight it was. I 
say lamentable, because it was impossible to be present 
at them all at the same time ; but my good genius 
directed me to Langdale's, the Distiller, which made 
(excuse the vulgar popular phrase) a very satisfactory 
fiare-up. 

The Rotherhithe fire, not the recent Httle job, but 
some fifteen or twenty years ago, was also on a grand 
scale, and very lasting. The engine-pipes were wil- 
fully cut ; and I remember some of my friends rallying 
me on my well-known propensity, jocularly accusing 
me of lending my knife and my assistance. The 
Custom-house was a disappointment ; it certainly 
cleared itself effectually, but it was done by day-Ught, 
and consequently the long room fell short of my anti- 
cipations. Drury-lane and Covent-garden were better; 
but I have observed generally that theatres burn with 
more attention to stage effect They avoid the noon : 
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a dark night to a fire is like the black letters in a 
benefit-bill, setting off the red ones. 

The destruction of the Kent Indiaman I should 
like to have witnessed^ but contrary to the opinion of 
many experienced amateurs I conceive the Dartford 
Mills must have been a failure. Powder magazines 
make very indifferent conflagrations; they are no 
sooner on fire than they are off,~all is over before you 
know where you are, and there is no getting under, 
which quite puts you out. But fires, generally, are 
not what they used to be. What with gas, and new 
police, steam, and one cause or other, they have be- 
come what one might call sbw explosions. A body of 
flame bursts from all the windows at once, and before 
B 25 can call fi-er in two syllables, the roof falls in, 
and all is over. It was not so in m^ time. First, a 
little smoke would issue from a window-shutter, like 
the pufi* of a cigar, and after a long spring of his 
rattle, the rheumatic watchmen had time to knock 
double and treble knocks, from No. 9 to No. 35, before 
a spark made its appearance out of the chimney-pot* 
The Volunteers had time to assemble under arms, and 
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muffle their drums^ and the hell-ringers to collect in 
the helfry> and pull an alarm-peal hackwards. llie 
parish engines even, although pulled along hy the pursy 
churchwardens, and the paralytic paupers, contrived 
to arrive before the fire fairly broke out in the shape 
of a little squib-like eruption from the garret- window. 
The affrighted family, fourteen in number, all elabo- 
rately drest in their best Sunday clothes, saved them- 
selves by the street-door, according to seniority, the 
furniture was carefully removed, and after an hour's 
pumping, the fire was extinguished without extending 
beyond the room where it originated, namely, a bed- 
room on the second floor. Such was the progress in 
my time, of a fire, but it is the fashion now to sacrifice 
every thing to pace. Look at our race-horses, and 
look at our fox-hounds,— and I will add, look at our 
conflagrations. All that is cared for is a burst— no 
matter how short, if it be but rapid. The devouring 
element never sits down now to a regular meal— it 
pitches on a house, and bolts it 

But I am wandering from the point. The an- 
nouncement of both Houses of Parliament being in 
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flames thrilled through every fibre. It seemed to pro- 
mise what I may call a crowning event to the Confla- 
grationary Reminiscences of an Octogenarian. 1 
snatched up my hat, and rushed into the street, at 
eighty years of age, with the alacrity of eighteen, 
when I ran from Highgate to Horsleydown, to be pre- 
sent at the gutting of a ship chandler's. As the bard 
says— 

" Ev'n in our ashes live their wonted ^r««," 

and I could almost have supposed myself a fireman 
belonging to the Phoenix. My first step into the 
street discouraged me, the moonlight was so brilliant, 
and in such cases the most splendid blaze is somewhat 
''shorn of its beams." But a few steps re-assured me. 
Even at the Surrey side of the river the sparks and 
burning particles were falling like flakes of snow— I 
mean of course the red snow formerly discovered by 
Captain Ross, and the light was so great that I could 
have read the small print of the Police Gazette with 
the greatest ease, only I don't take it in. I of course 
made the best of my way towards the scene, but the 
crowd was already so dense that I could only attain a 
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situation on the strand opposite Cotton Gardens^ up to 
my knees in mud. Both Houses of Parliament were 
at this time in a blaze^ and no doubt presented as strik- 
ing objects of conflagration as the metropolis could 
offer. I say^ ^' no doubt/'— for getting jammed against 
a barge with my back towards the fire, I am unable 
to state any thing on my own authority as an eye wit- 
ness, excepting that the buildings on the Surrey side 
exhibited a glowing reflection for some hours. At last 
the flowing of the tide caused the multitude to retreat, 
and releasing me from my retrospective position allowed 
me to gaze upon the ruins. By what I hear, it was a 
most imposing sight— but in spite of my Lord Althorp, 
I cannot help thinking that Westminster Hall, with 
its long range, would have made up an admirable fire. 
Neither can I agree with the many that it was an 
Incendiary Act, that passed through both houses so 
rapidly. To enjoy the thing, a later hour and a darker 
night would certainly have been chosen. Fire-light 
and moon-light do not mix well : — they are best neat. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours, &C. 

SENEX. 
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VABI0U8 A0COUNT8. 

We are concerned to state that Sir Jacob Jubb the 
new member for Shrops was severely burnt^ by taking 
his seat in the House, on a bench that was burning 
under him. The danger of his situation was several 
times pointed out to him^ but he replied that his seat 
had cost him ten thousand pounds, and he wouldn't 
quit He was at length removed by fatcc—Mommg 
Ledger, 

A great many foolish anecdotes of the fire are in 
circulation. One of our contemporaries gravdy asserts 
that the Marquis of Culpepper was the last person 
who left the South Turret, a fact we beg leave to 
question, for the exquisite reason that the noble Lord 
alluded to is at present at Constantinople. — TTie Real 
Sun, 

We are enabled to state that the individual who 
displayed so much coolness in the South Turret was 
Captain Back. — The Public Journal. 

It is said that considerate interest was evinced by 
the members of the House of Commons who were 

c2 
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present at the fire^ as to the fate of thdr respective 
Bills. One honourable gentleman^ in particular, was 
observed anxiously watching the last scintillations of 
some burnt paper. *' Oh, my Sabbath Observance ! " 
he exclaimed, '^ There's an end of religion ! There 
go the Parson and Clerk ! " — Public Diary, 

The Earl of M. had a very narrow escape. His 
Lordship was on the point of kicking a bucket when 
a labourer rushed forward and snatched it out of the 
way. The individual's name is M'Farrell. We un- 
derstand he is a sober, honest, hard-working man, and 
has two wives, and a numerous family ; the eldest not 
above a year old. — Daily Chronicle. 

The exclamation of a noble Lord, high in office, who 
was very active at the fire, has been very incorrectly 
given. The words were as follows: — "Blow the 
Commons ! let 'em flare up — but oh, for a save-all ! a 
save-all ! " — Morning News. 

The public attention has been greatly excited by the 
extraordinary statement of a commercial gentleman, 
that he smelt the fire at the Cock and Bottle, in 
Coventry. He asserts that he mentioned the fact 
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in the commercial room to a deaf gentleman, and, 
likewise, to a dumb waiter, but neither have any 
recolK^tion of the circumstance. He has been ex- 
amined before the Common Council, who have elicited 
that he actually arrived at Coventry on the night in 
question, by the Tally-ho ! and the near leader of that 
coach has been sent for by express. — New Monitor. 

We were in error in stating that the Atlas was the 
first engine at the scene of action. So early as five 
o'clock Mr. Alderman A. arrived with his own garden 
engine, and began immediately to play upon the 
Thames. — British Guardian. 

It must have struck every one who witnessed the 
operations in the House of Commons, that there was a 
lamentable want of '^ order ! order ! order ! " A great 
many gentlemen succeeded in making pumps of them- 
selves, without producing any check on the flames. 
The conduct of the military also was far from unex- 
ceptionable. On the arrival of the Coldstream at the 
fire they actually refused to feiXi in. Many declined to 
stand at ease on the burning rafters — ^but what is the 
public interest to a private 2— Public Advertiser, 
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MONSI£UR C'S ACCOUNT. 



(Exclusive). 

When I am come first to the fire it was not long 

burnt up ; and I was oblige to walk up and down the 

floor to keep myself warm. At last, I take my seat on 

the stove, quite convenient to look about. In the 

House of Commons there was nobody, and I am all 

alone. The first thing I observe was a great many 

rats, ratting about^but they did not know which way 

to turn. So they were all burnt dead. The flames 

grew very fast : and I am interested very much with 

the seats, how they burned, quite different from one 

another. Some seats made what you call a great 

splutter, and popped and bounced, and some other 

seats made no noise at all. Mr. Bnlwer's place burned 

of a blue colour ; Mr; Buckstone's turned quite black ; 

and there was one made a flame the colour of a drab. 

I observe one green flame and one orange, side by side, 

and they hiss and roar at one another very furious. 

The gallery cleared itself quite quickly, and the seat of 

Messieurs the reporters, exploded itself hke a cannon 
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of forty-eight pounds. The speaking chair burnt 
without any sound at alL 

When every thing is quite done in the Commons 
I leave them off, and go to the House of Lords, where 
the fire was all in one sheet, and almost the whole of 
its inside burnt out I was able in this room to take 
off my great coat. I could find nothing to be saved 
except one great ink-stand, that was red hot, and 
which I carry away in my two hands. Likewise here, 
as well as in the Commons, I bottled up several bottles 
of smoke, to distribute afterwards, at five guineas 
a-piece, and may be more; for I know the £nglish 
people admire such things, and are fond after reliques, 
like a madness almost I did not make a long stop, 
for whenever I was visible, the pompiers was so 
foolish as play water upon me, and I was afraid of 
a catch-cold. In fact, when I arrive at home. I find 
myself stuffed in my head, and fast in my chest, and 
my throat was a little horse. I am going for it into 
a bath of boiling water, and cannot write ary more at 
fuU length." 
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A LETTER TO A LABOURING MAN. 
BUSHELL^ 

When you made a holiday last Wliitsun- 
tide to see the Sights of London^ in your way to 
the Waxwork and Westminster Abbey, you probably 
noticed a vast pile of buildings in Palace Yard, and 
you stood and scratched that shock head of your's, and 
wondered whose fine houses they were. Seeing you 
to be a country dodpole, no doubt some well-dressed 
vagabond, by way of putting a hoax upon the haw- 
buck, told you that in those buildings congregated all 
the talent, all the integrity, and public spirit of the 
country— that beneath those roofs the best and wisest, 
and the most honest men to be found in three king- 
doms, met to deliberate and enact the most wholesome 
and just, and judicious laws for the good of the nation. 
He called them the oracles of our constitution, the 
guardians of our rights, and the assertors of our 
liberties. Of course, Bushell, you were told all this ; 
but nobody told you, I dare say, that within those 
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walls your master had lifted up his voice, and delivered 
the only sound, rational, and wholesome, upright, and 
able speeches that were ever uttered in St Stephen's 
ChapeL No, nobody told you that. But when I come 
home, Bushell, I will lend you all my printed speeches, 
and when you have spelt them, and read them, and 
studied them, and got them by heart, bumpkin as you 
are, Bushell, you will know as much of legislation as 
all our precious members together. 

Well, Bushell, the fine houses you stood gaping at 
are burnt down, gutted, as the vulgar call it, and 
nothing is left but the bare walls. You saw Farmer 
Gubbins' house, or, at least, the shell of it, after the 
fire there; well, the Parliament Houses are exactly 
in the same state. There is news for you ! and now, 
Bushell, how do you feel ? Why, if the well-dressed 
vagabond told you the truth, you feel as if you had 
had a stroke — for all the British Constitution is 
affected, and you are a fraction of it, that is to say, a 
British subject Your bacon grows rusty in your mouth, 
and your table-beer turns to vinegar on your palate. 
You cannot sleep at night, or work by day. You have 
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no heart for anything. You can hardly drag one 
clouted shoe after another. And how do you look? 
Why, as pale as a parsnep, and as thin as a hurdle, 
and your carrotty locks stand holt upright as if you 
had just met old Lawson's ghost with his head under 
his arm. I say thus you must feel and look, Bushell, 
if what the well-dressed yagahond told you is the 
truth. But is that the case? No. You drink your 
small heer with a sigh and smack of delight ; and you 
holt your haoon with a relish, as if, as the virtuous 
Americans say, you could *' go the whole hog." Your 
clouted shoes clatter ahout as if you were counting 
hob-nails with the Lord Mayor, and you work like a 
young horse or an old ass, and at night you snore like 
an oratorio of jews' harps. Your face is as bold and 
ruddy as the Red Lion's. Your carrotty lod^s lie 
sleek upon your poll, and as for poor old Lawson's 
ghost, you could lend him flesh and blood enough to 
set him up again in life. But what, say you, does 
all this tend to? I will tell you, Bushell. There are 
a great many well-dressed vi^bonds, besides the one 
you met in Palace Yard, who would persuade a poor 
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man that a House of Lords or Commons is as good to 
him as his bread, beer, beef, bacon, bed, and breeches: 
and therefore I address this to you, Bushell, to set 
such notions to rights by an appeal to your own back 
and belly. And now I will tell you what you shall do. 
You shall go three nights a week to the Red Lion 
(when your work is done), and you may score up a 
pint of beer, at my cost, each time. And when the 
parson, or the exciseman, or the tax-gatherer, or any 
such gentry b^n to talk of the deplorable great 
burning, and the national calamity, and such like 
trash, you shall pull out my letter and read to them — 
I say, Bushell, you shall read this letter to them, twice 
over, loudly and distinctly, and tell them from me, that 
the burning of twenty Parliament Houses wouldn't 
be such a national calamity as a fire at Na 1, Bolt 
Court 



PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 

To Mary Price, Fennt Hall, Lincolnshire. 

O Mary, — I am writing in such a quiver, with my 
art in my mouth, and my tung sticking to it For too 
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hole hours Ive bean Doin nothink but taking on and 
going off, I mean into fits^ or crying and blessing 
goodness for my miradus escape. This day week 
I wear inwallopped in flams, and thinkin of roth to 
cum, and fire ewerlasting. But thenks to Diving 
Providings, hear I am, althowgh with loss of wan high 
brew scotched off, a noo cap and my rite shew. But 
I hav bean terrifid to deth. Wen I was ate, or it mite 
be nine, I fell on the stow, and hav had a grate dred 
of fire ewer since. Gudge then how low I felt at the 
idear of burning along with the Lords and Com- 
muner's. It as bean a Wamin, and never, no, never 
never never agin will I go to Clandestiny parties be- 
hind Mississis backs. I now see my errer, but tem- 
tashun prevaled, tho the dovin futof the Wicked Wan 
had a hand in it all : Oh Mary, down on yure marry- 
bones, and bless 3rure stars for sitiating you in a loanly 
stooped poky place, wear you cant be lead into liteness 
and gay ty, if you was ewer so inclind. Fore wipping 
willies and a windmill is a dullish luck out^ shure 
enufi^ but its better then moor ambishus prospex, and 
stairing at a grate fire, like a suckin pig, till yure eyes 
is reddy to drop out of yure hed ! 
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You no wen Lady Manners is absent^ a certin per- 
son allways givs a good rowt: — and I had a card in 
Coarse. I went verry ginteel^ my Cloke cost I wont 
say Wot, and a hat and fethers to match. But it 
wamt to be. After takin off my things, I had barely 
set down, wen at the front dore their cums a dubble 
nock without any end to it, and a ring of the bell at 
the saim time, like a triangle keepin cumpany with a 
big drum. As soon as the door were opened a man 
with a pail face asked for the buckits, and that was the 
fust news we had of the fire. Oh Mary, never trust 
to the mail sects ! They are all Alick from the Botcher 
and backer that flurts at the front dore, down to the 
deer dissevers you throw away yure arts upon. For 
all their fine purfessions, they are ony filling yure ears 
with picrust, they make trifles of yure afections, and 
destroy your comfits for life. They think no moore of 
parjuring themselvs then I do of sweeping the earth. If 
yure wise you will sit yure face agin all menkind and 
luv nonsense, as I meen to in futer, or may be, wen you 
are dreeming of brid cake and wite fevers, you may 
find yureself left with nothink but breeches of prom- 
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mis. John Futman is a proof in pint. Menny tims 
Ive giv him a hiding at numher fore, and he allwajrs 
had the hest of the lardur at our stolin meatings, and 
God nose Ive offim alloud him to idolize me wen I ort 
to hay hean at my wurks, besides laming to rite for 
his sack. Twenty housis afire ort not to hay abaited 
his warmth, insted of witch to jump up at the fust 
allarm and run away, leaving me to make my hone 
shifts. A treu luver wood have staid to shear my fat. 
O Mary, if ever there was a terryfickle spectickle that 
was won ! Flams before and flams behind, and fiams 
oyer-head. Sich axing and hollowing out, and mob- 
bing and pumpin, and cussing and swaring, and the 
peple's rushes into the Hous puryented all gitting out. 
For my hone parts, I climed up the dresser, and 
skreeked, but nobbody was man enuff to purtect. 
Men ant what they was. I am sick of the retches ! 
It used to' be femails fust, but now its furniter. I 
fully iOiort one gintleman was comin to cotch me up 
in arms, but he prefered the fish kettle. As for the 
sogers they marcht off to the wind seller, and the 
pantry, ware they maid beleaye to preserve the 
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gusberry gam. How I was reskewd at last Lord 
nose^ for my bed was unsensible tell I found meself 
setten on the pickid pinted ralings of St. Margret's 
Church, with my fethers all frizzild, and a shew off. 
But of all lossis, my ridicule was most serius, for it 
had my puss in it. 

How and ware it broke out is a mistery. Sum say 
both Howses was under minded. Sum say the Com- 
mon members got over heatid in there fluency. A 
grate deal of property was burned, in spit of Lord 
Allthorp, who ingaged every cotch, cab^ and gobbing 
porter as couvayencers. ^estmunster may thenk his 
Lordship it did not lose its All. They say the Lords 
and Communs was connectid with a grate menny 
historicle associashuns, wich of coarse will hav to make 
good all dammage. 

Fortnatdy, the Speker s momin, noon, and evning 
services of plait was not at home, or it mite hav 
suflerd, for they say goold and silver as stud the fire 
verry well, melted down when it got furthur off. 
Tanking of plait a gentilman, who giv his card, Mr. 
William Soames, were verry kind and partickler in his 
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inquerries efter Mr. Speker's vallybles. I hope he 
will hay a place givn him for his indevvers. 

Ware the pore burnt-out creturs will go noboddy 
nose. Sum say Exter Hall, sum say the Refudge for 
the Destitute and sum say the King will lend them his 
Bensh to set upon ! All I no is^ IVe had a frite that 
will go with me to my grave. I am allways snifing 
fire by day and dreeming on it by nite. Ony last 
Fryday I allarmd the hole naberhood by screaching out 
of winder for the warter to be plugged up. Liting 
fires^ or striking lite, or making tindur, throes me into 
fits. 

J shall newer be the womman I was ; but that is no 
excus for John's unconstanc]Cr I don't dare to take 
my close off to go to bed, and I practice clambering 
up and down by a rop in case, and I giy police M 25 
a shillin now and than to keep a specious eye to num- 
ber fore, and be reddy to ketch anny won in his harms. 
But it cums to munny, and particly giyin the ingin 
keeper a pint of bear from time to time, and drams to 
the tumcox : where there's nabers fires will happen, 
howevver carefull and precocius you may be youreself. 
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I dred our too nex dores; number three is a Gurmin 
fammily, and them orrid forrmers think nothink of 
smocking siggars in bed, witch will ketch sum day to 
a curtainty. Number fiv is wus ; since his wif *s deth 
Mr. Sanders has betuck himself to comicle studis, and 
offin has a littel bio iq) amung his pistles and morters. 
O ! Mary, how happy is them as livs lick you, as the 
song says, " Fur from the buzzy aunts of men." If 
yu*re inflamd its nobbody's folt but yure-hotte. Pray 
take the gratest ear. Have yure eyes about you, and 
luck out for sparks ; watever the men may say, don't 
allow backer pips or long snufs, and let evvery boddy 
be thurrowly put out Don't neglect to rake out ewery 
nite, see that evvery sole in the hows is turnd down or 
xtingushed, and allways bio yureself out befour you 
go to yure piller. Thenk gudness you newer lamd to 
reed, and therefor will not take anny bucks to bed with 
you. Allways ware stuff or woollin, insted of h^e 
cottins and gingums, in case of the coles throwin out 
coffens or pusses, by witch menny persons gains their 
ends. In case of yure pettycots catchin don't forgit 
standin on yure bed, as recommended by the Human 
Society, becoz fire bums uppards, but its a posishuii 
as requjers practjs. Have yure chimhlj swept reglat 
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wonce a munth, and wen risiters cum tievrer pat hot 
coles in the warmiD pan, for fear you foi^t and leare 
it in the spair bed. Remember fire m a good sarvent 
but a bad master, and sure enufi* wen it is master it 
never gives s ssrvent a month's notis. To be shnre 
we have won inarsy in town that is unbenone in the 
country, and that ia Swingeing ; there is no comstax 
fflr heyrix in St Jima's Square. That is yure week 
pint, and I trembil tor the bams ; a roddte or a roam- 
ing candel mite set you in a blaxe. But I hop and 
trust wat I say will never pruve the truth. Oppydil- 
dock is good for bums, and I am, dear Mary, 
Yure old and afexionate feller sarvent, 

Ann Gale. 
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THE JUBB LETTERS. 



From Lady Juhb to Mrs, Phipps, Housekeeper at the 
Shrubbery f Shrewsbury ^ Shrops. 

Mrs. PhifpS; 

You will prepare the house directly for 
the family's return^ not that our coming back is abso- 
lutely certain^ but events have happened to render our 
stay in Portland-Place very precarious. All depends 
upon Sir Jacob. In Parliament or out .of Parliament 
his motions must guide ours. By this time what has 
happened will be known in Shropshire^ but I forbid 
your talking. Politics belong to people of property, 
and those who have no voice in the comitry ought not 
to speak. In your inferior situations it's a duty to be 
ignorant of what you know. The nation is out of 
your sphere, and besides, people out of town cannot 
know the state of the country. I want to put you on 
your guard ; thanks to the press, as Sir Jacob says, 
public affairs cannot be kept private, and the conse* 
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quence is, the ignorant are as well informed as their 
betters. The burning of both Houses of Parliament I 
am afraid cannot be hushed up — but it is not a subject 
for servants, that have neither upper nor lower mem- 
bers amongst them^ and represent nobody. I trust to 
you, Mrs. Phipps, to discourage all discussion in the 
)citchen, which isn't the place for parliamentary can- 
vassing. The most ridiculous notions are abroad. I 
should not be surprised even to hear that Sir Jacob 
had lost his seat, because the benches were burnt, but 
we have been deprived of none of our dignities or pri- 
vileges. You wiU observe this letter is franked; the 
fire made no difference to your master, he is not dis- 
solved, whatever the Blues may wish— he is still Sir 
Jacob Jubb, Baronet, M.P. 

The election of Sir Jacob at such a crisis was an act 
of Providence. His firmness at the fire affords an 
example to posterity; although the bench was burning 
under him he refused to retreat, replying emphati- 
cally, *' I will sit by my order." As far as this goes 
you may mention, and no more. I enjoin upon aU 
else a diplomatic silence. Sir Jacob himself will write 
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to tbe bailiff, and whaterer maj be tbe natntv of hit 
directions, I desire that no curioaity may be indulged 
in, and abore all, that you entertun no opinions of 
your own. Yon cannot square with the upper drdea. 
I nould write more, bat I am going to a meeting, I 
need not Bay where, or upon what sutg'ect. 1 rely, 
Mn. Pfaippg, on your discretion, and am, &c. 

Ababeli.a Anastasia Jl'bss. 
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To T. Craivfurd, Junior, Esquire, the Beeches, near 

Shrewsbury, Shrops. 

Dear ToM> 

Throw up your cap and huzza. There's 
glorious news, and so you'll say when I tell you. I 
could almost jump out of my skin for joy ! Father's 
dismembered ! The House of Commons caught fire, 
and he was dissolved along with the rest. 

I've never been happy since we came up to London^ 
and all through Parliament The election was good 
sport enough. I liked the riding up and down, and 
carrying a flag ; and the battle, with sticks, between 
the Blues and the Yellows, was famous fun ; and I 
huzza'd myself hoarse at our getting the day at last. 
But after that came the joUup, as we used to say at 
Old Busby's. Theme writing was a fool to it. If 
father composed one maiden speech he composed a 
hundred, and he made me knuckle down and copy 
them all out, and precious stupid stuff it was. A 
regular physicker, says you, and I'd worse to take 
after it. He made us all sit down and hear him spout 
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them, and a poor stick he made.— Dick Willis^ that we 
used to call Handpost, was a dah at it compared to 
him. He's no better hand at figures, so much the 
worse for me. Did you ever have a fag, Tom, at the 
national debt? I don't know who owes it, but I wish 
he'd pay it, or be made bankrupt at once. I've worked 
more sums last month than I ever did at school in the 
half year, — geography the same. I had to hunt out 
Don Carlos and Don Pedro, all over the maps. I came 
in for a r^ular wigging one day, for wishing both the 
Dons were well peppered, as Tom Tough says. I've 
seen none of the sights I wanted to see. He wouldn't 
let me go to the play, because he says the theatres are 
bad schools, and would give me a vicious style of 
elocution. The only pleasure he promised me was to 
sit in the gallery at the Commons and see him present 
his petitions. Short-hand would have come next, that 
I might take down his speechifying— for he says the 
reporters all garble. An't I well out of it all— and a 
place he was to get for me besides, from the Prime 
Minister? I suppose the Navy Pay, to sit on a high 
stool and give Jack Junk one pound two and nine- 
pence twice a year. I'd rather be Jack Junk, himself^ 
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wouldn't you, Tom ? But father's lost his wicket, and 
huzza for Shropshire ! In hopes of our soon meeting, 
I remain, my dear Tom, 

Your old chum and schoolfellow, 

Frederick Jubb. 

P. S. — A court gentleman has just come in, with a 
knock-me-down-again. He says there's to he a new 
election. I wish you'd do something ; it would he a 
real favour, and I will do as much for you another 
time. MHiat 1 want of you is, to get your father to 
set up against mine. Do try, Tom — there's a good 
fellow. I will ask every body I know to give your 
side a plumper. 
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To Mr. Roger Davis, Bailiff, the Shrubbery^ near 

Shrewsbury. 
Davis, 

1 hope to God this will find you at home — 
I am writing in a state of mind bordering on mad- 
ness. I can't collect myself to give particulars — you 
will have a newspaper along with this — read that, and 
your hair will stand on end. Incendiarism has reached 
its height like the flaming thing on the top of the 
Monument. Our crisis is come. To my mind— po- 
Udcal suicide— is as bad as felo de se. Oh '\Vlug8, 
Whigs, Whigs— what have you brought us to ! As 
the Britannic Guardian well says — England is gone 
to Italy — ^London is at Naples — and we are all stand- 
ing on the top of Vesuvius. I have heard and I be- 
Heve it—that an attempt has been made to choke 
Aldgate Pump. A Waltham Abbey paper says posi- 
tively that the mills were recently robbed of 513 barrels 
of powder, the exact number of the members for Eng- 
land and Wales. What a diabolical refinement— ^to 
blow up a government with its own powder ! I can 
hardly persuade myself I am in England. God knows 
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where it will spread to — I mean the incendiary spirit. 
The dry season is frightful — I suppose the springs are 
all dry. Keep the engine locked in the stable^ for 
fear of a cut at the pipes. FU send you down two 
more. Let all the labourers take a turn at them^ by 
way of practice. I'm persuaded the Parliament 
Houses were burnt on purpose. The flue story is 
ridiculous. Mr. Cooper's is a great deal more to the 
point. I bdieve every thing I hear. A bunch of 
matches was found in the Speaker's kitchen. I saw 
something suspicious myself — some said treacle, but I 
say tar. Have your eyes about you— lock all the gates, 
day as well as night — and above all, watch the stacks. 
One Tiger is not enough — get three or four more, I 
should have said Caesar, but you know I mean the 
house-dog. Grood mastiffs,— the biggest and savagest 
you can get The gentry will be attempted first — 
beginning with the M.P.'s. You and Barnes and Sam 
must sit up by turns— and let the maids sit up too — 
women have sharp ears, and sharp tongues.— If a 
mouse stirs I would have them squall— danger or no 
danger. It's the only way to sleep in security — and 
comfort. I have read that the common goose is a 
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vigilant creature— and saved Roma Get a score of 
them — at the next market— don*t stand about price — 
but choose them with good cackles. Alarm them now 
and then to keep them watchful. Fire the blunder- 
buss off every nighty and both fowling-pieces and all 
the pistols. If all the Grentry did as much^ it might 
keep the country quiet. If you were to ring the 
alarm-bell once or twice in the middle of the night, it 
would ^ as well— you would know then what help you 
have to depend upon. Search the house often from 
the garret to the cellar, for combustibles— if you could 
manage to go without candles, or any sort of light it 
would be better. 

You'd find your way about in the dark after a little 
practice. Pray don't allow any sweethearts; they may 
be Swings and Captain Rocks in disguise, and their 
pretended flames turn out real. I've misgivings about 
the maids. Tie them up, and taste their liver, before 
they eat it themselves— I mean^the housedogs; but 
my agitation makes me unconnected. The scoundrels 
often poison them, before they attempt robbery and 
arson. Keep the cattle in the cowhouse for fear of 
their being houghed and hamstrung. Surely there were 
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great defects somewhere. The Houses could not have 
been properly protected— if they had been watched as 
well as they were lighted— but it is too late to cast blame 
on individuals. A paltry spirit of economy has been 
our bane. A few shillings would have purchased a 
watch-dog ; and one or two geese in each house might 
have saved the capitol of the constitution ! But the 
incendiary knew how to choose his time—an adjourn- 
ment when there were none sitting. I say, incendiary, 
because no doubt can exist in any cool mind, that 
enters into the conflagration. I transcribe conclusive 
extracts from several papers, the editors of which I 
know to be upright men, and they all write on one 
side. 

"We are confidently informed," says the Beacon, 
'* that a quantity of tar-barrels was purchased at No. 
2, High-street, Shadwell, about ten o'clock on the 
morning of the fire. There was abundant time before 
six A.M., for removing the combustibles to West- 
minster. The purchaser was a short, squat, doWn- 
looking man, and the name on his cart was I. Bums." 

" Trifiing circumstances,*' says the Centinel, *' some- 
times point to great results. Our own opinion is 
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formed. We have made it our business to examine 
the Guys in preparation for the impending anniversary 
of the Gunpowder Plot, and we affirm, that every one 
of the effigies bore a striking resemblance to some 
member or other of assemblies we need not name. 
These are signs of the times." 

** We should be loth," says the Detector, " to impute 
the late calamity to any particular party : but we may 
reasonably inquire what relative stake in the country is 
possessed by the Whigs and the Tories. The English 
language may be taken as a fair standard. The first 
may lay claim to perri-ii;tg', scratch-wi^, tye^wtg, bob- 
mgy in short, the whole family of perruques, with 
whigmsleerj. The latter, not to mention other good 
things, have a vested right in oratori/, his/ory, terri- 
tory, and victoiy. Can a man of common patriotism 
have a doubt which side it is his interest to adhere to ? " 

That last paragraph, Davies, is what I call sound 
argument Indeed I don't see how it is to be an- 
swered. You see they are all nem. con. as to our 
danger, and decidedly reckon fire an inflammatory 
agent. Take care what you read. Very pernicious 
doctrines are abroad, and especially across the Western 
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Channel The Irish are really frightful. I'm told 
they tie the cows' tails together^ and then saw offiimr 
horns for insurrectionary hugles. The foundations of 
society are shaken all over the world— the Whitehoys 
in Ireland^ and the Blacks in the West Indies^ all 
seem to fight under the same colours. It's time for 
honest men to rally round themselves— hut I'm sorry 
to say puhlic spirit and love of one's country are at a 
low ebb. There's too much Americanism. One writer 
wants us to turn all our English wheat to Indian com^ 
and to grow no sort of apples but Franklin pippins. 
We want strong measures against associations and 
unions. There's demag(^es abroad — and they wear 
white hats. By the bye, I more than half suspect that 
fellow Johnson is a delegate. Take him to the ale- 
house, and treat him freely — ^it may warm him to blab 
something. Besides, you will see what sort of papers 
the public-houses take in. You may drop a hint about 
their licenses. Give my compliments to Dr. Garratt, 
and tell him I hope he will preach to the times, and 
take strong texts. I wish I could be down amongst 
you, but I cannot desert my post. You may tell the 
tenantry, and electors— I'm burnt out and gutted— 
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but my heart's in the right place — and devoted to 
constituents. Come ¥^hat may, I will be an unshaken 
pillar on the basis of my circular letter. Don't forget 
any of my precautions. I am sorry I did not bring 
all the plate up to town — but at the first alarm biury 
it. Take in no letters or notices; for what you know 
they may be threatenings. If any Irishman applies 
for work, discharge him instantly. All the old spring- 
guns had better be set again, they are not now legal, 
but I am ministerial, and if they did go off, the higher 
powers would perhaps wink at them. But it's fire 
that I'm afraid of, fire that destroyed my political 
roof, and may now assail my paternal one. Walk, as 
I may say, bucket in hand, and be ready every moment 
for a break out. You may set fire to the small faggot- 
stack, and try your hands at getting it under — ^there's 
nothing worse than being taken by surprise. Read 
this letter frequently, and impress these charges on 
your mind. It is a sad change for England to have 
become, I may say, this fiery furnace. I have not 
the least doubt, if properly traced, the burning cliflf at 
Weymouth would be found to be connected with In- 
cendiarism, and the Earthquakes at Chicliester with 
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our political convulsions. Thank Providence in your 
prayers^ Davis^ that your own station forbids your 
being an M.P., for a place in parliament is little better 
than sitting on a barrel of gunpowder. Honour for- 
bids to resign^ or I should wish I was nothing but a 
simple country gentleman. Remember^ and be vigi- 
lant Once more I cry Watch, Watch, Watch ! By 
adopting the motions I propose, a conflagration may be 
adjourned sine die, which is a petition perpetually pre- 
sented by 

Your anxious 

but uncompromising Master, 

JACOB JUBB, M.P. 




** WHBS SHALL WB THKEB MEET AQKW ? 
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To Lady Jubb, at 45, Portland Place. 

Respected Madam^ 

1 received your Ladyship's obliging 
commauds, and have used my best endeavours to 
conform to the wishes condescended therein. In 
respect to political controversy, I beg so say I have 
imposed a tadt silence on the domestic capacities as 
far as within the sphere of my controul, but lament to 
say the Bailiff^ Mr. Davis, is a party unamenable to my 
authority, and as such has^^ taken liberties with decorum 
quite unconsistent with propriety and the decency due. 
However reluctant to censoriousness, duty compels to 
communicate subversive conduct quite unconformable 
to decency's rules and order in a well regulated esta- 
blishment. I allude to Mr. Davis's terrifically jumping 
out from behind doors and in obscure dark corners, on 
the female domestics, for no reasonable purpose I can 
discover, except to make them exert their voices in a 
very alarming manner. The housemaid, indeed, con- 
firms me by saying in her own words, " he considered 
her skreek the best skreek in the family." If impro- 
priety had proceeded no further^ I should have hesitated 
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to trouble your Ladyship with particulars; but Mr. 
Davis, not satisfied with thus working on the unso- 
phisticated terrors of ignorant females, thought proper 
to horrify with inflammatory reports. One night, as 
a prominent instance, about twelve o'clock, he rang the 
alarm bell so violently, at the same time proclaiming 
conflagration, that the law of preservation became our 
paramount duty, and, as a consequence, we all escaped 
in a state of dishabille only to be ambiguously hinted 
at, by saying that time did not aUow to put on my 
best lutestring to meet the neighbouring gentry — and 
must add, with indignation, in the full blaze of ^ heap 
of straw, thought proper to be set on fire by Mr. Davis 
in the fore-court. I trust your Ladyship will excuse 
a little warmth of language, in saying it was highly 
reprehensible ; but I have not depictured the worst. 
I, one evening, lighted up what I conceived to be a 
mould candle, and your Ladyship will imagine my 

undescribable fright when it exploded itself like a 
f 
missile of the squib description, an unwarrantable 

mode, I must say, of convincing me, as Mr. Davis 

had the audaciousness to own to, that we maybe made 

to be actors in our own combustion. To suppose at 
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my years and experience, I can be unsensible of the 
danger of fire, must be a preposterous notion ; but all 
his subsequent acts partake an agreeable character. 
For fear of being consumed in our beds, as he insi- 
diously professed, he exerted all his influential argu- 
ments to persuade the females to set up nocturnally 
all night, a precaution of course declined, as well as his 
foUowing scheme, being almost too much broached 
with absurdity to enumerate* I mean every retiring 
female reposing her confidence on a live goose in her 
chamber, as were purchased for the express purpose, 
but need not add were dispensed with by rational beings. 
I trust your Ladyship will acquit of uncharitableness 
if I suspect it was out of vindictive feelings at their 
opposition to the geese, that Mr. Davis insinuated a 
strict inquiry into every individual that came into 
the house, as far even as requiring to be personally 
present at all that passed between the dairymaid and her 
cousin. It escaped memory to say that when the femi- 
nine department refused to be deprived of rest, the male 
servants were equally adverse to go to bed, being spirited 
up by Mr. Davis to spend the night together, and like- 
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wise being furnished with the best strong ale in the 
cellar, by his imperious directions, which, by way of 
climax to assurance, was alleged to be by order of Sir 
Jacob himself. I say nothing reflectively on his re- 
peatedly discharging his artillery at unseasonable hours 
the shock principally concerning my own nervous 
constitution, which was so vibrated as to require call- 
ing in physical powers; and Doctor Tudor, consider- 
ing advanced age and infirmity, is of opinion I may 
require to be under his professional hands for an en- 
suing twelvemonth. Of startling effects upon other 
parties I may make comments more unreserved, and 
without harsh extenuation must say, his letting off^ re- 
ports without due notice, frequently when the females 
had valuable cut glass and china in their hands, or on 
their trays, was blameable in the extreme, to express 
the least of it. Another feature which caused much 
unpleasantness, was Mr. Davis persisting to scrutinise 
and rummage the entire premises from top to bottom, 
but on this characteristic tediousness forbids to dwell, 
and more particularly as mainly affecting himself, such 
as the flow of blood from his nose, and two coagulated 
eyes, from the cellar door, through a peculiar whim of 
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looking for every thing in a state of absolute obscurity. 
I may add, by way of incident, that Mr. Davis walks 
lame from a canine injury in the calf of his leg, which 
I hope will not prove rabid, in the end, — ^but the ani- 
mals he has on his own responsibility introduced on 
the premises, really resemble, begging your Ladyship's 
pardon for the expression, what are denominated D.'s 
incarnate. 

Such, your Ladyship, is the unpropitious posture of 
domestic affairs at the Shrubbery, originating, I must 
say, exclusively from the unprecedented deviations of 
Mr. Davis. A mild construction would infer, from 
such extraordinary extravagance of conduct, a flighti- 
ness, or aberration of mind in the individual, but I 
deeply lament to say a more obvious cause exists to 
put a negative on such a surmise. For the last week 
Mr. Davis has betrayed an unusual propensity to pass 
his evenings at the George Tavern, and in consequence 
has several times exhibited himself in a Bacchanalian 
character to our extreme discomfiture, and on one 
occasion actually trespassed so far beyond the bounds 
of modesty, as to offer me the rudeness of a salute. 
I blush to impart such details to your Ladyship *, but 
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justice demands an explicit statement, however repul- 
sive to violated reserve and the rules of virtue. 
Amongst less immoral actions, I must advert to the 
arrival of two new engines with a vast number of 
leathern buckets, I fear, ordered by Mr. Davis at my 
honoured master's expence, and which are periodically 
exercised in pumping every day, by the gardeners and 
the hinds, being induced thereto by extra beverages 
of strong beer. By such means the aquatic supply of 
the well is frequently exhausted by playing upon no- 
thing,— and at this present moment I am justified in 
stating we have not sufficient water to fulfil culinary 
purposes, or the demands of cleanliness. I feel ashamed 
to say there is not a strictly clean cap in the whole 
household. 

In short. Madam, we labour under an aggravated 
complication of insubordination, deprivation, discom- 
fort, and alarm, daily and nightly, such as to shock 
my eyes whilst it grieves my heart, and I may almost 
say turns my head to be present at, without sufficient 
authority to dictate or power to enforce a course more 
consistent with the line of rectitude. As my sway 
does not extend to Mr. Davis, I humbly beseech your 
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Ladyship's interference and influence in the proper 
quarter^ in behalf, I may say, of a body of perse- 
cuted females, some of whom possess cultivated minds 
and sensitive feelings beyond their sphere. 
I remain, respected Madam, 
Your Ladyship's most obliged, 
and very humble Servant, 

AMELIA PHIPPS. 

p.S._One of Mr. Davis's savage, bull-baiting dogs 
has just rushed with a frightful crash into the china- 
closet, in pursuit of the poor cat. 
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To Sir Jacob Jubb, Baronet, M,P, 

HONNERD SUR, 

Yure faver enclosin the Ruings of 
the Parlimint housis cam dully to hand^ and did in- 
deed put up all the hares on my hed. It cam Uke 
the bust of a thunder bolt. You mite hav nockt me 
down with the fether of a ginny ren. My bran 
swum. I seamed rooted to the hearth — and did not 
no weather I was a slip or a wack, on my hed or my 
heals. I was perfecly unconshunable> and could no 
more kollect meself then the Hirish tiths. . I was a 
long Tim befor I cud perswade meself that the trooth 
was trew. But sich a dredful fire is enuff to unsettil 
wons resin. A thowsend ears mite role over our beds, 
and not prodeuce sich a bio to the constitushun. I 
was barley sensible. The Currier dropt from my 
hands wen I cam to the perrygraft witch says ^' Our 
hops are at an end. The Hous of Communs is a 
boddy of Flams, and so is the Hous of Pears ! The 
Lords will be dun !" 

Honnerd Sur, I beg to kondole as becums on yure 
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missin yure seat. It must hav bean the suddinest of 
sfaox^ & jest wen goin to sit after standin for the hole 
county^ on yure hone futting, at your sole expens. 
But I do hop and trust it will not be yure dissolushuil, 
as sum report ; I do hop it is onely an emty rummer 
plot up at sum publick Hous. At such an encindery 
crisus our wust frend wood be General Elixion, by 
stirrin up inflametory peple^ particly if there was a 
long pole. You see, Sir Jacob, I konker in evvery 
sentashus sentemint in yure respected Letter. The 
Volkano you menshun I can enter into. Theres a 
grate deal of combustibul sperits in the country that 
onely wants a spark to convart them into catarax :— 
and I greave to say evvery inflammetory little demy 
Gog is nust, and has the caudle support of certin 
pappers. Im alludin to the Press. From this sort of 
countenins the nashunal aspec gits moor friteful 
ewery day. I see no prospex for the next genne- 
rashun but rocking and swinging. I hav had a grate 
menny low thorts, for wat can be moor dispiritin then 
the loss of our two gratest Publick Housis ! There is 
nothin cumfortable. There is a Vesuvus under our 
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feat, and eyyery step brings us nearer to its brinks. 
Evvery reflective man must say we are a virgin on a 
precipus. 

Honnerd Sur ! In the mean tim I hav pade aten- 
shuns to yure letter, and studid its epistlery dereo- 
shuns, witch I hav made meself very particler in ful- 
flling to the utmost xtent. If the most zellus efiuts 
have not sucksedid to wish I humbly beg no blaim but 
wat is dew may fall on we, and hope other peples 
shears wiU visit their hone beds. The axident with 
the spring gun was no neglex of mine. After Barnes 
settin it himself, his tumblin over the wier must be 
lade to his hone dore along with his shot legs. I sent 
for two surgings to sea to him, and they cauld in too 
moor, so tliat he is certin of a good dressin, but he 
was very down-harted about gitting a livin, till I tolled 
him yure honner wood settle on him for the rest of his 
days. I may say the lik of the other axident to San* 
ders and Sam, who got badly woundid wile wotchin 
the stax, by apprehendin won another after a sanguine 
conflic by mistake for incinderies. I hav promist in 
yure honners nam to reword them boath hansumly for 
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their vigilings, but they stedfistly refus to padrol anny 
moor after dusk, tho they ar agreble by daylit, which 
leavs roe at my whits ends for Firegards, as strange 
men wood not be trusswurthy. 

Honnered Sur— I am sorry I cood not git the mad 
servents to set up for theaves, even for wun nite run- 
nin. I tride the Currier on them, but it didn't wuric 
on there minds ; they tuck lites in there hands and 
waukd to there pillers as if they hadn't a car on there 
beds, and wen I insistid on their allarmin me they all 
giy me warnin. As for the swetharts there's a duzzen 
domesticatted luvers in the kitchin, and I'm sorry to 
say I can't giv them all a rowt I ketchd the cook's 
bo gettin in at a winder, and sercht his pockets for feer 
of fosfrus, but he contaned nothin xcept a cruckid six- 
pens, a taler's thimbel, and a tin backy-box, with a 
lock of hare witch did not match with cook's. It is 
dangerus wurk. Becos I luck after the mades candels 
they tie strings to the banesters to ketch my fut, and 
I have twice pitcht from the bed to the fut of the stars. 
I am riting with my forrid brandid and brown pepperd, 
and my rite hand in a poltus from gropping in the 
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dark for cumbustibils in the cole seller, and disldvering 
nothin but the torturous kat and her kittings. 

Honnerd Sur— I got six capitol gees a bargin, but 
am verry dubbius weather they possess the propperty 
that ort to make them wakful and weary of nites. The 
old specious may be lost The Roman gees you men- 
shun wood certinly hav nevrer sufferd themselvs to be 
stolen without a cakeling, as our hone did too nites 
ago. As for the wotch dogs, to be candied, they were 
all errers in gudgment. There was to much Bui in the 
bread. The verry fust nite they were let lose they 
flew in a rag, and began to vent there caning propen- 
sites on each other s curcases. I regret to say too was 
wurrid to deth before the next mourning, and the rest 
were so full of bad bits and ingeries in there vittles 
th^ were obUgated to be Idld. In shutting Seazer 
with the blunderbush, I lament to ad it hung fire, and 
in liftin it up it went off of its hone hed and shot the 
bucher s horse at the gait, and he has thretind to tak 
the law if he isn't maid good, as he was verry vallyble. 

Honnerd Sur— Accordin to orders I tuck Johnson 
the suspishus man ewery nite to the Grorge, and told 
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him to caul for wat he likt, witch was allways an ot 
suppir and Punch. As yet he as diskivered nothin 
but sum luv nonsins about a deary-made^ so that its 
uncertin weather he is a dillygate or not; but I shood 
say a desinin won, for by sum artful meens he allways 
manniged to make me drunk fust, and gennerally lent 
a hand to carry me home. I told the landlord to let 
him have aney thing he wantid and yure Honner wood 
pay the skore, but I think it was unprudent of Mr. 
Tapper to let him run up to ten pound. But it isn't 
all drink, but eating as well— Johnson has a very glu- 
tinous appetit, and always stix to the tabel as long as 
there is meet. 

Honnerd Sur — Last fridy morning there was grate 
riotism and sines of the popiilus risin, and accordin I 
lost no time in berryin the plait as derected by yure 
ordirs. I am gratifid to say the disturbans turned out 
onely a puggleistical fit ; but owen to our hurry and 
allarm, the spot ware the plait was berrid went out of 
our heads. We have sinse dug up the hole srubbery, 
but without turnin up anny thing in its shape. But 
it cant be lost, tho' it isnt to be found. The gardner 
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swares the srubs will all di from being transplanted at 
unpropper sesin— but I trust it is onely his old grumblin 
stile witch he cannot git over. 

Honnerd Sur — The wust is to cum. In casis of 
Fire the trooth is shure to brake out suner or latter, so 
I may as well cum to the catstrophy without any 
varnish on my tail. This morning, accordin to yure 
order, I hignitted the httel faggit stak^ fust takin the 
precawshuny meshure of drawin up a line of men with 
buckits, from the dux-pond to the sene of combusting. 
Nothin can lay therefor on my sholders: it all riz 
from the men striking for bear, wen they ort to hav 
bean handin warter to won another. I felt my deuty 
to argy the pint, which I trust will be apruved, and 
wile we were cussin and discussin the fire got a hed 
that defide all our unitted pours to subdo. To confess 
the fax, the fire inguns ware all lokt up in the stabble 
with a shy key that had lost itself the day before, and 
was not to be had wen we wantid to lay hands on it. 
Not that we could have wurkd the inguns if they had 
faverd with their presens, for want of hands. Evvery 
boddy had run so ofien at the allarm bell that they got 
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noboddy to go in there steed. It was an hawful site ; 
the devowring eUemint swallerd won thing after ano- 
ther as sune as cotched, and rushed along roring with 
friteful violins. Were the finger of Providins is the 
hand as does we must not arrange it, but as the him 
says, '' we must submit and humbel Bee." Heavin 
direx the winds, and not us. As it blue towards the 
sow the piggry sune cotchd, and that cotchd the foul 
housis, and then the barn cotchd with all the straw, 
and the granery cotched next, witch it wood not have 
dun if we had puld down the Cow Hous that stud 
between. That was all the cotching, excep the hay- 
stax, from Jenkins running about with a flaimin tale to 
his smoak-frock. At last, by a blessin, when there 
was no moor to burn it was got under and squentched 
itself, prays be given without loss of lif or hm. Another 
comfit is all bein inshured in the Sun, enuff to kiver 
it; and I shud hop they will not refus to make gud 
on the ground that it was dun wilful by our hone 
ax and deeds. But fire officis are sumtimes verry 
unlibberal, and will ketch hold of a burning straw, 
and if fax were put on their oths I couldn't deni a 
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bundil of rags, maCchis, caodel ends, and o^er com- 
buBlibila pokt into the faggits, and then litio up with 
my hone hand. Tim will sho. In ihe meenwile I am 
consieiishualy eazy, it was dim for the best, though 
tumd out for the wust, and am grstifid to reflect that I 
hav omitted nothin, but have scruppleuslj fulfild 
ewery particler of yure honner's instnixions, and in 
hop of approval of the saim, await the faver of furthir 
commands, and am, 

Honnerd Sur Jacob, 
Your humbel, faithful, and obedient Servint, 
Roger Davis. 
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I MUST COME OUT NEXT SPRING. 



BY G. RAYMOND, ESQ. 



It is not unusual for young females, towards sixteen or eighteen 
years of age, to indulge in other views than Prospect House aflbrds, 
however pleasant its look out. Their eyes begin to search beyond the 
two poplars at the fh}nt gate, and probably the extent of coimtry com- 
manded from the upper windows, though comprising the greater part 
of Chelsea, is inadequate to satisfy the wish of " seeing the world." 

Dr. Gregory. 



I MUST come out next Springs Mamma, 

I must come out next Spring; 
I like not the " Academy 

By Mrs. Dora King." 
You know that I am older by 

Six weeks than Fanny Hayes ; 
And Eiiima Reeve will take her leave 

Before the holidays. 



I 
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To-day, I ween, am I sixteen, 

You know. Mamma, 'tis true- 
By all I'm told I'm much too old 

For marching two and two. 
These coloured frocks it really shocks 

So tall a girl to wear, 
I will not go to Pimlico 

Again, I do declare. 



I've written reams of stupid themes^ 

And done each exercise, 
I'm quite as far as Algebra, 

In French I've gained the prize ; 
I can't discuss Telemachus 

I vow, for evermore. 
But rather view what people do 

In Eighteen Thirty-four. 



I know by heart each map and chart, 
And all about the stars. 
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And cannot guess why Venus is 

So far away from Mars ; 
I know the spot of Jaggernaut 

And Archipehigo^ 
Yet I declare^ I know not where 

On earth, is Rotten Row. 



We walk a mile in rank and file> 

Some twenty couples deep^ 
The coaches they to us give way. 

Just like a flock of sheep. 
At eight we rise, with half shut eyes, 

At two o'clock we dine. 
Warm water mix with milk at six, 

And go to hed at nine. 



On Sunday, drest in Sunday hest, 
We're sent to church by rule, 

Yet we've a pew that's right in view 
Of Dr. Birch's school. 

F 2 
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How Master Brook would cast a look 

At me ! but all is o'er ! 
On board he ran of Indiaman^ 

And sailed for Singapore. 



*Tis true I learn of Oscar Byrne 

The waltz and gallop too. 
Yet what the deuce can be the use 

Of dancing as I do. 
No other beau than Miss Prevot 

Have I, I do aver. 
And really she is sick of me. 

And I am sick of her. 



Eight parts of speech will never teach 

One way to Beulah Spa; 
How many times I've rung the chimes 

" Je vois, tu vois, il voit" 
I'll conjugate when 'tis my fate 

To find some lover mine — 
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But Mr. Brown will be the noun 
I ever must decline. 



No more with bread and butter fed, 

111 bum my pinafore^ 
m leave off cake^ and cease to make 

A curtsey at the door. 
But Captain D. of Cavalry 

Shall have my softest word ; 
And if I dance with Major Lance 

I'll praise the forty-third. 



There's little Miss Susanna Bliss 

Has been to Woolwich twice; 
With Captain Knight she danced to spite 

Her beau. Lieutenant Price : 
Two offers she had certainly 

The twenty-first of May, 
And broke a smart stock-jobber's heart 

Before the settling day. 



Then dear Mamma, you reallf are 

Excessively to blame. 
To Bee me mope while some elope, 

Ob! let me do the same! 
1 must come out, there a do doubt. 

So do not answer "No"— 
You cannot see a girl like me 

Go back to Pimlico. 
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A LAY OF REAL LIFE. 



*" Some are bom with a wooden spoon in their mouths, and some 

with a golden ladle." 

Goldsmith. 

" Some are bom with tin rings in their noses, and some with silver 

ones." 

Silversmith. 



Who ruined me ere I was born, 
Sold every acre, grass or com, 
And left the next heir all forlorn ? 

My Grandfather. 

Who said my mother was no nurse, 
And physicked me and made me worse. 
Till in£EUicy became a curse? 

My Grandmother. 
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Who left me in my seventh year, 
A comfort to my mother dear^ 
And Mr. Pope, the overseer? 

My Father. 

Who let me starve, to buy her gin. 

Till all my bones came through my skin. 

Then called me ** ugly little sin? " 

My Mother. 

Who said my mother was a Turk, 
And took me home — and made me work. 
But managed half my meals to. shirk? 

My Aunt. 

Who ** of all earthly things " would boast, 
" He hated others' brats the most," 
And therefore made me feel my post? 

My Uncle. 

Who got in scrapes, an endless score, 
And always laid them at my door. 
Till many a bitter bang I bore? 

My Cousin. 
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Who took me home when mother died. 
Again with father to reside. 
Black shoes, clean knives, run far and wide ? 

My Stepmother. 

Who marred my stealthy urchin joys. 

And when I played cried *' "What a noise:" — 

Girls always hector over hoys — 

My Sister. 

Who used to share in what was mine, 
Or took it all, did he incline, 
'Cause I was eight, and he was nine? 

My Brother. 

Who stroked my head, and said *' Good lad," 
And gave me sixpence, " all he had ;" 
But at the stall the coin was had? 

My Godfather. 

Who, gratis, shared my social glass. 
But when misfortune came to pass. 
Referred me to the pump ? Alas ! 

My Friend. 



d 
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A LAY OF REAL LIFE. 



Through all this weary world, in brief. 
Who ever sympathised with grief. 
Or shared my joy — my sole relief? 

Myself. 
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THE SWEEFS COMPLAINT. 



'* I like to meet a sweep — such as come forth with the dawn, or 
somewhat earlier, with their little professional notes, sounding like 
the peep, peep, of a young sparrow.*' — Essays op Elia. 

** A voice cried Sweep no more ! 



lulacbeth hath murdered sweep. " 

Shakspbabb. 



One morniDg^ ere my usual time 
I rose, about the seventh chime. 
When little stunted boys that climb 

Still Unger in the street; 
And as I walked, I saw indeed 
A sample of the sooty breed. 
Though he was rather run to seed. 

In height above five feet. 
A mongrel tint he seemed to take. 
Poetic simile to make^ 
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Day through his Martin 'gan to break, 

White overcoming jet. 
From side to side he crossed oblique. 
Like Frenchman who has friends to seek. 
And yet no English word can speak. 

He walked upon the fret : 
And while he sought the dingy job 
His laboring breast appeared to throb. 
And half a hiccup half a sob 

Betray'd internal woe. 
To cry the cry he had by rote 
He yearn'd, but law forbade the note. 
Like Chanticleer with roupy throat, 

He gaped— but not a crow ! 
I watched him, and the glimpse I snatched 
Disclosed his sorry eyeUds patch'd 
With red, as if the soot had catch'd 

That hung about the lid ; 
And soon I saw the tear-drop stray. 
He did not care to brush away ; 
Thought I, the cause he will betray — 

And thus at last he did. 
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Well, here's a pretty go ! here's a Gagging Act, if ever 

there was a gagging ! 
But Fm bound the members as silenced us, in doing 

it had plenty of magging. 
They had better send us all off, they had, to the School 

for the Deaf and Dumb, 
To unlam us our mother tongues, and to make signs 

and be regularly mum. 
But they can't undo natur — as sure as ever the morning 

begins to peep. 
Directly I open my eyes, I can't help calling out Sweep 
As natural as the sparrows among the chimbley-pots, 

that say Cheep ! 
For my own part I find my suppressed voice very uneasy. 
And comparable to nothing but having your tissue 

stopt when you are sneezy. 
Well, it's all up with us ! tho' I suppose we mustn't 

cry all up. 
Here's a precious merry Christmas, I'm blest if I can 

earn either bit or sup ! 
If crying Sweep, of mornings, is going beyond quiets 

ness's border. 
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Them as pretends to be fond of silence oughtn't to cry 

hear, hear, and order, order. 
I wonder Mr. Sutton, as weVe sut-on too, don*t 

sympathise with us 
As a Speaker what don't speak, and that's exactly our 

own cus. 
God help us if we don't not cry, how arc we to pursue 

our callings ? 
I'm sure we're not half so bad as other businesses with 

their bawlings. 
For instance, the general postmen, that at six o'clock 

go about ringing, 
And wake up all the babbies that their mothers have 

just got to sleep with singing. 
Greens oughtn't to be cried no more than blacks — to 

do the unpartial job. 
If they bring in a Sooty Bill, they ought to have 

brought in a Dusty Bob. 
Is a dustman's voice more sweet than oum, when he 

comes a seeking arter the cinders. 
Instead of a little boy like a blackbird in spring, 
singing merrily under your windows? 
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There's the omnibus cads as plies in Cheapside, and 

keeps calling out Bank and City ; 
Let his Worship, the Mayor^ decide if our call of 

Sweep is not just as pretty. 
I can't see why the Jews should be let go about crying 

Old Close thro* their hooky noses. 
And Christian laws should be ten times more hard 

than the old stone laws of Moses. 
Why isn't the mouths of the muffin-men compelled 

to be equally shut ? 
Why, because ParUament members eat muffins, but 

they never eat no sut. 
Next year there won't be any May-day at all, we 

shan't have no heart to dance, 
And Jack in the Green will go in black like mourning 

for our mischance. 
If we Hve as long as May, that's to say, through the 

hard winter and pinching weather. 
For I don't see how we're to earn enough to keep body 

and soul together. 
I only vdsh Mr. Wilberforce, or some of them that 

pities the niggers. 
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Would take a peep down in our cellars^ and look at 

our miserable starving figures, 
A-sitting idle on our empty sacks^ and. all ready to eat 

each other. 
And a brood of little ones crying for bread to a heart- 
breaking Father and Mother. 
They havn't a rag of clothes to mend, if their mothers 

had thread and needles. 
But crawl naked about the cellars, poor things, like a 

swarm of common black beadles^ 
If they'd only inquired before passing the Act, and 

taken a few such peeps, 
I don't think that any real gentleman would have set 

his face against sweeps, 
CUmbing's an ancient respectable art, and if History's 

of any vally. 
Was recommended by Queen Elizabeth to the great 

Sir Walter Raleigh, 
When he wrote on a pane of glass how Td dimb, if 

the way I only knew. 
And she writ beneath, if your heart's afeard, don't 

venture up the flue. 
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As for me I was always loyal, and respected all powers 

that are higher^ 
But how can I now say God save the King, if I an't 

to he a Cryer ? 
There's London milk, that's one of the cries, even on 

Sunday the law allows. 
But ought black sweeps, that are human beasts, to be 

worser off than black cows? 
Do we go calling about, when it's church time, like the 

noisy Billingsgate vermin. 
And disturb the parson with *' All alive O ! " in the 

middle of a funeral sermon? 
But the fish won't keep, not the mackarel won't, is the 

cry of the Parliament elves. 
Every thing, except the sweeps I think, is to be allowed 

to keep themselves ! 
Lord help us ! what*s to become of us if we must'nt 

cry no more? 
We shan't do for black mutes to go a standing at a 

death's door. 
And we shan't do to emigrate, no not even to the 

Hottentot natidns, 

o 
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For at) time wears on, onr black will wear off, and then 
think of our BituatiouB ! 

And we ahould not do, in lieu of black-a-moor foot- 
men, to serve ladies of quality nimbly. 

For when we were drest in our sky-blue and Bilver, 
and large fxillH, all clean and neat, and while silk 
stockings, if they pleased to desire us to sweep 
the hearth, we couldn't redst the chimUey. 
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SKETCHES ON THE ROAD. 



THE DEBUTANTE. 

" Inside or out, Ma'am T asked the coachman, as he 
stood civilly with the door in his hand, 

''If you please, 1*11 try in first/' answered the 
woman, poking in an umbrella before her, and then a 
pair of pattens,— I'm not used to coaching, and don't 
think I could keep myself on the top." 

In she came, and after some floundering, having 
first tried two gentlemen's laps, she found herself in 
the centre of the front^seat, where she composed her« 
self, with something of the air of a Catherine Hayes, 
getting into a sledge for a trip to Tyburn. Except 
for her fear, which literally made a fright of her, I 
should have caMed her a pretty-looking woman, — but 
the faces she pulled were horrible. As the cad en- 
closed her luggage in the hind-boot with a smart slam, 

her features underwent an actual spasm ; and I heard 

G 2 
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her whisper to herself, " somethink broke/* As she 
spoke thus^ she startql on her feet, and the horses 
doing the same thing at the same moment, the timid 
female found herself suddenly hugging the strange 
gentleman opposite, for which she excused herself 
by saying, '^ she wasn't accustomed to be so carried 
away.* 

Down she plumped again in her old place, but her 
physiognomy didn't improve. She seemed in torture, 
as if broken, not upon one wheel, but upon four. Her 
eyes rolled, her eye-brows worked up and down, as if 
trying to pump out tears that wouldn't come, — her lips 
kept going like a rabbit's, though she had nothing to 
eat, and I fancied I could hear her grinding her teeth. 
Her hands, meanwhile, convulsively grasped a bundle 
on her lap, till something like orange-juice squeezed 
out between her fingers. When the coach went on 
one side, she clutched the arm of whichever of her 
neighbours sat highest, and at a pinch she laid hold of 
both. At last she suddenly tiurned pale, and some- 
what hastily I suggested that she perhaps did not 
prefer to ride backwards. 
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« If it's all the same to you^ Sir, I should really be 
glad to change seats." 

The removal was effected, not without some diffi- 
culty, for she contrived to tread on all our feet, and 
hang on all our necks, before she could subside. It 
was managed, however, and tliere we sat again, vis-a- 
vis, if such a phrase may be used where one visage 
was opposed to visages innumerable ; for if her face 
was her fortune, she screwed as much out of it as she 
could. She hardly needed to speak, but she did so 
after a short interval. 

" I hope you'll excuse, but I can't ride forrards 
neither." 

" The air'a what you want, Ma'am," said a stout 
getitleman in the corner. 

" Yes, I think that would revive me,*' said the 
female, with what the musicians call a veil'd voice, 
through her handkerchief. 

'^ Let the lady out !" squealed a little man, who sat 
on her left, whilst a stout gentleman on her right, after 
looking in vain for a check-string, gave a pull at the 
corner of the skirt of a great coat that hung oyer the 
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window, almost pulling the owner off the roof, llie 
Chronometer stopped. 

^' It's the lady," said the little man to the coach- 
man, as the latter appeared at the door ; ^^ she wants to 
he inside out.*' 

^* It's as the gentleman says," added the female ; 
" I an't quite myself, but I don't want to affect the 
fare. You shan't be any loser, for I'll discharge in 
full." 

" There's the whole dickey to yourself. Ma'am," said 
^e coachman^ with something like a wink, and after 
6ome scuffling and scrambling, we felt her seating her- 
self on the '' backgammon board" as if she never 
meant to be taken up. 

^' It seems ungallant," said the little man, as we got 
into motion again ; ''but I think women oughtn't to 
travel, particularly in what are called short stages, for 
they're certain to make them long ones. First of all, 
they have been told to make sure of the right coach, 
and they spell it all over, from 'Home apd Co.,' 
and ' licensed to carry,* to No. nine thousand, fourteen 
hundred and nine. Then they never believe the cads. 
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If one cries ^ Hackney/ they say ' that means Cam- 
berwell, and I've had enough of getting into wrong 
stages/ Then they have to ascertain it's the first 
coach, and when it will start exactly^ and when they're 
sure of both points, they're to be hunted for in a 
pastry-cook's shop, and out of that into a fruiterer's. 
At last you think you have 'em^ — but no such thing. 
All the luggage is to be put in under their own eyes, — 
there's a wrangle, of course, about that, — and when 
they're all ready, with one foot on the step, they've 
been told to make their bargain with the coachman 
before they get in/* 

" My own mother to a T," exclaimed the fat man ; 
^' she agreed with a fly-man, at Brighton, to convey 
her to the Devil's Dyke for twelve shillings ; but when 
it came to setting ofi^ she couldn't resist the spirit of 
haggling. Says she, 'What '11 you take me to the 
Devil for, without the Dyke ? ' " 

A loud scream interrupted any further illustration 
of female travelling, and again the Chronometer 
stopped* losing at the rate of ten miles in the hour. 
We aU had a shrewd guess at the cause/ but me little 
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man nevertheless thought proper to pop his little head 
out of the window, and inquire with a big voice 
*' What the plague we were stopping for? " 

'^ It's the la^y agin, Sir/' said the coachman, in a 
dissatisfied tone. ^' She says the dickey shakes so, 
she's sure it will come off: but it*8 all right now — I've 
got her in front" 

'* It's very well," said the little man, " but if I travel 
with a woman again in a stage " 

"Poo! poo!— consider your own wife," said the 
stout man ; '^ women can't be stuck in garden-pots and 
tied to sticks ; they must come up to London now and 
then. Shell be very comfortable in front." 

^' I wish she may," said the little raau> rather tartly, 
'< but it's hard to suit the sex;"— and, as if to confirm 
the sentence, the coach, after proceeding about a mile, 
came again to a full stop. 

" I'm very sorry, gentlemen," said the coachman, 
with a touch of his hat, as he looked in at the window, 
" but she won't do in front ! " 

'' Just like 'em ! " muttered the little man^ " the 
devil himself can't please a woman." 
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** I should think," si^gested the stout man, *' if 
you were to give her the box seat, with your arm well 
round her waist" 

^' No, I've tried that," said the coachman, shaking 
his head ; '* it did pretty well over the level, but we're 
coming on a hill, and she can't face it." 

" Set her down at once, bag and baggage," said the 
Kttle man, '* I've an appointment at one." 

'* And for my part," said a gentleman in black, *' if 
there's any delay I give you l^al notice I shall hire a 
chaise at the expense of the coach proprietors." 

'* That's just it, curse her," said the perplexed 
coachman, deliberately taking off his hat, that he 
might have a scratch at his head; '^ she's had her pick, 
outside and in, back and front, and it's no use of 
course to propose to her to sit astride on the pole/' 

" Oh Eve! Eve! Eve!" exclaimed the little man, 
who seemed to owe the sex some peculiar grudge. 

The man in black looked at his watch. 

The coachman pulled out a handful of silver, and 
began to count out a portion, preparatory to offering 
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to return the woman her fare if she would get down- 
when a cheeruig voice hailed him from above. 

" It's all right, Tom— jump up — the lady's creeped 
into the boot." 

'^ She won't like that, I guess," muttered Tom to 
himself, but in a second the money jingled back into 
his pocket, and he was on his box in the twinkling of 
an eye. Away went the coach over the brow of thcf 
hill, and began to spin down the descent with an 
impetus increasing at every yard. The wheels rattled 
— tlie chains jingled — the horse-shoes clattered— and 
the maid in the boot slurieked like a maid in Bedlam. 

" Poor thing ! " ejaculated the stout gentleman. 

The little man grinned— villanously like an ape. 

The man in black pretended to be asleep. 

INI ean while her screams increased in volume, and 
ascended in pitch — interrupted only by an occasional 
"oh Lord!" and equivalent ejaculations. It was piteous 
to hear her ; but there was no help for it To stop the 
Coach was impossible ; it had pressed upon the horses 
till, in spite of all the coachman's exertions, they broke 
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into a gallop, and it required his utmost efforts to keep 
them together* An attempt to pull up would have 
upset us, as sure as fate; luckily for us all Tom did 
not make the experiment, and the Chronometer, after 
running down one hill and half way up another," was 
stopped without accident. 

" How's the lady?" asked the stout man, anxiously 
thrusting his head and shoulders out at one window, 
whilst I acted the same part at the other ; and, as the 
sufferer got down on my* side of the coach, my curiosity 
was first gratified. Never was figure more forlorn: 
hei^ face was as pale as ashes, and her hair hung about 
it in all directions through heat and fright— her eyes as 
crazy as her hair, and her mouth wide open* 

" How's the lady ? " repeated the stout gentleman. 

As for her straw bonnet, it was like Milton's Death, 
of no particular shape at all, flat where it should have 
been full, square where it ought to have been round, 
turned up instead of down, and down instead of up— it 
had as many corners and nubbles about it as a crusty 
loaf. Her shawl' or scarf had twisted round and round 
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her like a snake, and her pelisse showed as ruffled and 
rumpled and all awry as if she had just rolled down 
Greenwich Hill. 

*' How's the lady? I say," hellowed the big man. 

One of her shoes had preferred to remain with the 
boot, and as the road was muddy, she stood like a 
Numidian crane, posturing and balancing on one leg ; 
vvhilst Tom, hunting after the missing article, which 
declined to turn up till everything else had been taken 
out of '^ the leathern conveniency," and as it was one 
of the old-fashioned boots it held plenty of luggage. 

^' How is the lady ? " was shouted again with no 
better success. 

It was evident she had not escaped with the fright 
merely ; her hands wandered from her ribs to the small 
of her back, and then she rubbed each knee. It was 
some time before she could fetch her breath freely, 
but at last she mustered enough for a short exlamation. 

*' Oh them trunks!" 

" How's the lady?" shouted the fat man for the last 
time; for finding that it obtained no answer, he 
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Opened the door and bolted out, just in time to have 
the gratification of putting on the woman's one shoe, 
whilst she clung with both her arms round his short 
neck. 

" There, my dear," he said, with a finishing slap on 
the sole. '' Bless my heart, though, it's a distressing 
situation ! Coachman, how far is she from London ? ' 

*' A good nine mile," answered Tom. 

" Gracious Heaven ! " exclaimed the stout man. 
'' She can't do it ! " 

" It's only nine mile," said the woman, with a sort 
of hysterical giggle; — " and I'm fond of walking." 

" Give her her luggage then at once," cried the 
little man from the coach. 

The dark man held out his watch. A passenger on 
the top sv ore horribly, and threatened to get down ; 
and Tom himself, as well as his horses, were on the 
fret. '' There is no remedy," sighed the fat man, as 
he resumed his old seat in the comer of the coach. 
The whip smacked — I leaned out for a parting look. 

There she stood, nursing three bundles, each as big 
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is a baby, and as we rolled off I heard her Isst words 
in thta Boiiloquy: 

' How ham I to hever to get to Vork by the mail ? " 
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THE RUN-OVER. 

" Do you see that ere gentleman in the buggy, with 
the dipt un ? *' inquired Ned Stocker, as he pointed 
with his whip at a chaise, some fifty yards in advance. 
*' Well, for all he's driving there so easy like, and 
comfortable^ he once had a gig-shaft, and that's a fact, 
driv right through his body I " 

'' Rather him than me," drawled a passenger on the 
}x)x, without removing his cigar from his mouth. 

" It's true for all that," returned Ned, with a nod 
of his head equal to an affidavit. ^' The shaft run in 
under one armpit, right up to the tug, and out again 
at t'other, besides pinning him to the wall of the 
stable— and that's a thing such as don't happen every 
day." 

^' Lucky it don't," said the smoker, between two 
puffs of his cigar. 

" It an't likely to come often," resumed Ned, " let 
alone the getting over it afterwards, which is the 
wonderfullest part of it all. To see him bowling along 
there, he don't look like a man pinned to a stable- wall 
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with the rod through hira, right up to the tug—do 
he?" 

'* Can t say he does," said the smoker. 

'^ For my part," said Ned, " or indeed any man's 
part, most people in such a case would have said, it's 
all up with me, and good reason why, as I said afore, 
with a shaft dean through your inside, right up to the 
tug — and two inches besides into the stable wall, by 
way of a benefit. But somehow he always stuck to 
it — ^not the wall, you know — but his own opinion, that 
he should get over it — ^he was as firm as flints about 
that— and sure enough the event came off exactly." 

" The better for him,** said the smoker. 

" I don't know the rights on it," said Ned, '^ for I 
wam't there — but they do say when he was dextricated 
from the rod, there was a regular tunnel through him, 
and in course the greatest danger was of his ketching 
cold in the lungs from the thorough draught." 

" Nothing more likely," said the fumigator. 

** Howsomever," continued Ned, " he was cured by 
Dr. Maiden of Stratford, who giv him lots of physic to 
Df^^^e his stomach, and make him eat l^arty : and 
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Idng his feeds well^ — warm mashes at first, and 
lard meat> in course of time he filled up. Nobody 
f belieyed it, though when they see him about on 
^ again — myself for one — but he always said he 
I overcome it, and he was as good as his word. 
it an't game, I don't know what is." 
^o more do I/' said the man with the Havannah. 
don't know the philosophy on it," resumed Ned, 
it's a remark of mine about recovering, if a man 
le will, he will, — and if he says he won't, he won't 
1 may book that for certain. Mayhap a good 
helps the wounds in healing kindly, — but so it is, 
ve observed it. You'll see one man with hardly 
itch on his face, and says he, I'm done for— and 
ms out quite correct — while another as is cut to 
ns will say — never mind, — I'm good for another 
i, and so he proves, particularly if he's one of 
small farmers. I'll give you a reason why." 
!^ow then," said the smoker. 
Vly reason is," replied Ned, " that they're all as 
as nails — r^ular pebbles for game. They take 
! thrashing than their own corn, and that's saying 
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something. They're all fortitude^ and nothing else. 
Talk about punishment^ nothing comes amiss to 'enb 
from buttends of whips and brickbats down to blud- 
geons loaded with lead. You can't hurt their feelings. 
They're jist like badgers, the more you welt 'em the 
more they grin, and when it's over, maybe a turn-up 
at a cattle fair, or a stop by footpads, they'll go home 
to their missises all over blood and wounds as cool and 
comfortable as cowcumbers, with holes in their heads 
enough to scarify a whole hospital of army surgeons." 

*' The very thing Scott has characterised," I ven- 
tured to observe, *^ in the person of honest Dandie." 

" B^ging your pardon. Sir," said Ned, " I know 
Farmer Scott very well, and he's any thing but a dandy. 
I was just a going to bring forward, as one of the 
trumps, a regular out-and-outer. We become friends 
through an axident. Is was a darkish night you see, 
and him a little lushy or so, making a bit of a swerve 
in his going towards the middle of the road, before 
you could cry Snacks ! I was over him with the old 
Regulator." 

'^ Good God! '' exclaimed my left-hand companion 
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on the roof. " Was not the poor fellow much 
hurt?" 

" Why, not much for him," answered Ned, with a 
very decided emphasis on the pronoun. " Though it 
would have been a quietus for nine men out of ten, 
and, as the Jews say. Take your pick of the basket. 
But he looked queer at first, and shook himself, and 
made a wryish face, like a man that hadn't got the 
exact bit of the joint he preferred.** 

" Looked queer !" gaculated the compassionate pas- 
senger, ^' he must have looked dreadful ! I remember 
the R^ulator, one of the oldest and heaviest vehicles 
on the road. But of course you picked him up, and 
got him inside, and *' 



*' Quite the reverse," answered Ned, quietly, "and 
far from it; he picked himself up, quite independent, 
and wouldn't even accept a lift on the box. He only 
fdt about his head a bit, and then his back, and his 
arms, and his thighs, and his lines, and after that he 
guv a nod, and says he, 'all right,' and away he 
toddled." 

*< I can't credit it," exclaimed the man on the roof. 
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" That's jist what his wife said/' replied Ned, with 
considerahle composure, in spite of the slur on his 
veracity. '' Let alone two hlack eyes, and his coUar 
hone, and the hroke rih, he'd a hole in his head, with a 
flint sticking in it higger than any one you can find 
since Macadaming. But he made so light on it all, 
and not being very clear besides in his notions, I'm 
blest if he didn't tell her he'd only been knockt down 
by a man with a truck ! " 

'* Not a bad story," said the smoker, on the box. 

I confess I made internally a parallel remark. ' Natu- 
rally robust as my faith is, I could not, as Hamlet says, 
let " Belief lay hold of me," with the coachman's 
narrative in his hand, like a copy of a writ. I am no 
stranger, indeed, to the peculiar hardihood of our 
native yeomanry ; but Ned, in his zeal for their credit, 
had certainly overdrawn the truth. As to his doctrine 
of presentiments, it had never been one of the subjects 
of my speculations ; but on a superficial view, it ap- 
peared to me improbable that life or death, in cases of 
casualty, could be predetermined with such certainty 
as he had averred ; and particularly as I happen to 
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know a certain lady, who has heen accepting the Bills 
of Mortality at two months' date, for many years 
past — hut has never honoured them when due. It was 
fated, however, that honest Ned was to be confirmed in 
his diebries and corroborated in his facts. 

We had scarcely trotted half a mile in meditative 
silence, when we overtook a sturdy pedestrian, who was 
pacing the breadth as well as the length of the road, 
rather more like a land surveyor than a mere traveller. 
He evidently belonged to the agricultural class, which 
Ned had distinguished by the title of Small Farmers. 
Like Scott's Liddesdale Yeoman, he wore a shaggy 
dreadnought, below which you saw two well-fatted 
calves, penned in a pair of huge top-boots — the tops 
a^d the boots being of such different shades of brown 
as you may observe in two arable fields of various soil, 
a rich loam and a day. In his hand he carried a 
formidable knotted club-sticky and a member of the 
Heralds' College would have set him down at once a 
tenant of the Earl of Leicester, he looked so like a bear 
with a ragged staff. 

I observed that Ned seemed anxious. One of his 
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leaders was a bolter, and his wheelers were far from 
steady ; and the man ahead walked not quite so 
straightly as if he had been ploughing a furrow. 
We were almost upon him— Ned gave a sharp halloo 
—the man looked back, and wavered. A minute 
decided the matter. He escaped Scylla, but Charybdis 
yawned for him — ^in plain prose, he cleared the Rocket, 
but contrived to get under the broad wheel of a 
Warwickshire waggon, which was passing in the oppo- 
site direction. There was still a chance— even a fly- 
waggon may be stopped without much notice— but the 
waggoner was inside, sweethearting with three maids 
that were going to Coventry. Every voice cried out 
Woh! but the right one. The horses plodded on— 
the wheels rumbled— the bells jingled— we all thought 
a knell. 

Ned instantly pulled up, with his team upon their 
haunches — we all alighted, and in a moment the six- 
teen the Rocket was licensed to carry were at the fatal 
spot. In the midst of the circle lay, what we consi- 
dered a bundle of last linen just come home from the 
mangle. 
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** That's a dead \m" said the smoker^ throwing away 
as he spoke the butt-end of a cigar. 

'^ Poor wretch/' exclaimed the humane man from 
the roof> '' what a shocking spectacle." 

'* It's over his chest," said I. 
It's all over," said the passenger on my right. 
And a happy release/' said a lady on my left ; ^* he 
must have been a cripple for life." 

'^ He can't have a whole rib in his body/' said a man 
from the dickey. 

'^Hall to hattums," said a gentleman from the 
inside. 

'* The worst I ever see, and I've had the good luck 
to see many/' said the guard. 

'' No, he can't get over that," said Ned himself. 

To our astonishment, however, the human mass still 
breathed. After a long sigh it opened one eye — the 
right — then the other — the mouth gasped — the tongue 
moved -^ and at last even spoke, though in disjointed 
syllables. 

** We're nigh — hand^an't we — Uie nine— mile- 
stun } " 
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" Yes— yes — close to it," answered a dozen voices, 
and one in its bewilderment asked^ '' do you live 
there P ** but was set right by the sufferer himself. 

*' No— a mile fudder." 

"MTiere is there a surgeon?" asked the humane 
man> ^^ I will ride off for him on one Af the leaders." 

'^ Better not^" said the phlegmatic smoker, who had 
lighted a fresh cigar with some German tinder and a 
Lucifer — " not used to saddle— may want a surgeon 
yourself." 

''Is there never a doctor among the company?" 
inquired the guard. 

'' I am a medical man/' replied a squat vulgar- 
looking personage. "I sell Morison's pills — but I 
haven't any about me." 

'' Glad of it/' said the smoker, casting a long puff 
in the other's face. 

" Poor wretch," sighed the compassionate man. 
*' He is beyond human aid. Heaven help the widow 
and the fatherless— he looks Hke a family man ! " 

" I were not to blaame," said the waggoner. *' The 
woife and childerin can't coom upon I." 
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'' Does any one know who he is ? " inquired the 
coachman, hut there was no answer. 

'' Mayhe the gemman has a card or summut/' said 
the gentleman from the inside. 

*' Is there no house near? " inquired the lady. 

'* For to get a shutter off on," added the gentleman. 

" Ought we not to procure a postchaise," inquired a 
gentleman's footman. 

" Or a shell, in case," suggested the man from the 
dickey. 

" Shell he hanged ! " said the sufferer, in a tone that 
made us all jump a yard hackwards. <^ Stick me up 
agin the mile-stun — there, easy does it — that's com- 
fortahle — and now tell me, and no nonsense, — " be I 
flat?" 

" A little pancakey," said the man with the cigar. 

** I say," repeated the sufferer, with some earnest- 
ness, *^ be I flat — quite fiat — as flat like as a sheet of 
paper? Yes or no?" 

" No, no, no," burst from sixteen voices at once, and 
the assurance seemed to take as great a load off his mind 
as had lately passed over his body. By an effort he 
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oontriyed to get up and sit upon the milestone^ from 
which he waved us a goodhye^ accompanied hy the 
foUowing words : — 

^' Gentlefolk^ my hest thanks and my saryice to you, 
and a pleasant journey. Don't consam yourselves 
about me, for there's nothing dangerous. I shall do 
well, I know I shall ; and I'll tell you what I go upon 
—if I bean't flat I shall get round." 
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THB DISCOVERY. 



ec 



It's a nasty evening/' said Mr. Dornton, the stock- 
)roker^ as he settled himself in the last inside place of 
he last Fulham coach, driven hy our old friend Mat — 
m especial friend in need, he it rememhered, to the 
'air sex. 

^' I wouldn't he outside," said Mr. Jones, another 
tock-hroker, *^ for a trifle." 

'^ Nor I, as a speculation in options," said Mr. Par- 
ions, another frequenter of the Alley. 

'^ I wonder what Mat is waiting for,** said Mr. Tid- 
vell, " for we are full, inside and out." 

Mr. Tldwell's douht was soon solved, — the coach- 
loor opened, and Mat somewhat ostentatiously in- 
quired, what indeed he very well knew — " I helieve 
jvery place is took up inside ?" 

" We're all here," answered Mr. Jones, on hehalf of 
he usual complement of old stagers. 

'^ I told you so, Ma'am,** said Mat, to a female who 
stood heside him, hut still leaving the door open to an 
invitatioa^ from within. However, nohody spoke — on 
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the contrary, I felt Mr. Hindmarsh, my next neigh- 
bour, dilating himself like the frog in the fable. 

*' I don't know what I shall do/' exclaimed the 
woman ; " I've no where to go to, and it's raining 
cats and dogs!" 

" You'd better not hang about, any how/' said Mat, 
" for you may ketch your death, — and I'm the last 
coach,— an't I, Mr. Jones?*' 

*' To be sure you are/' said Mr. Jones, rather im- 
patiently; "shut the door." 

^' I told the lady the gentlemen couldn't make room 
for her,'' answered Mat, in a tone of apology, — ''I'm 
very sorry, my dear/' (turning towards the female) 
" you should have mt/ seat, if you could hold the rib- 
bons—but such a pretty one as you ought to have a 
coach of her own." 

He began slowly closing the door. 

" Stop, Mat, stop!'' cried Mr. Dornton, and the door 
quickly unclosed again ; " I can't give up my place, for 
I'm expected home to dinner ; but if the lady wouldn'^ 
object to sit on my knees—" 

" Not the least in the world," answered Mat, 
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eagerly ; *' you won't object, will you, ma'am, for once 
in a way, with a married gentleman, and a wet night, 
and the last coach on the road? " 

** If I thought I shouldnH uncommode," said the 
lady, precipitately furling her wet umbrella^ which 
she handed in to one gentleman, whilst she favoured 
another with her muddy pattens. She then followed 
herself. Mat shutting the door behind her, in such a 
manner as to help her in. " I'm sure I'm obliged for 
the favour," she said, looking round; ^'but which 
gentleman was so kind?" 

" It was I who had the pleasure of proposing, 
Madam," said Mr. Domton ; and before he pronounced 
the last word she was in his lap, with an assurance 
that she would sit as lightsome as she could. Both 
parties seemed very well pleased with the arrangement; 
but to judge according to the rules of Lavater, the rest 
of the company were but ill at ease. For my own 
part, I candidly confess I was equally out of humour 
with myself and the person who had set me such an 
example of gallantry. I, who had read the lays of the 
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Troubadours — the awards of the M "Courts of Love," 
—the Kves of the "preux Chevaliers" — the history of 
Sir Charles Grandison— to be outdone in courtesy to 
the sex by a married stockbroker ! How I grudged 
him the honour she conferred upon him — how I 
envied his feelings ! 

I did not stand alone^ I suspect, in this unjustifiable 
jealousy; Messrs. Jones, Hindmarsh, Tidwell, and 
Parsons seemed equally disinclined to forgive the 
chivalrous act which had, as true knights,' lowered all 
our crests^ and blotted ous-MUtcheons, and cut off our 
spurs. Many an unfi^ jibe was launched at the 
champion of the fair, and when he attempted to enter 
into conversation with the lady, he was interrupted 
by incessant questions of " What is stirring in the 
AUey?"— "MOiat is doing in Dutch r^*' How are 
the Rentes r 

To all these questions Mr. Domton incontinently 
returned business-like answers, according to the last 
Stock Exchange quotations; and he was in the middle 
of an elaborate enumeration^ that so and so was very 
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firm^ and so and so very low^ and this rather brisk* 
and that getting up, and operations, and fluctuations, 
and so forth, when somebody inquired about Spanish 
Bonds. 

''They are looking up, my dear" answered Mr. 
Domton, somewhat abstractedly ; and before the other 
stockbrokers had done tittering the stage stopped. A 
bell was rung, and whilst Mat stood beside the open 
coach-door, a staid female in a calash and dogs, with a 
lantern in her hand, came clattering pompously down 
a front garden. 

Is Susan Pegge come?" inquired a shrill voice. 
Yes, I be," replied the lady who had been dry- 
nursed from town ; — '' are you, ma'am, number ten. 
Grove Place.?" 

*' This is Mr. I^omton's," said the dignified woman 
in the hood, advancing her lantern, — " and — ^mercy 
on us ! you re in master's lap !" 

A shout of laughter from five of the inside pas- 
sengers corroborated the assertion, and like a literal 
cat out of the bag, the ci-devant lady, forgetting her 
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umbrella and her pattens^ bolted out of the coach, 
and, with feline celerity rushed up the garden^ and 
down the area, of number ten. 

'' Renounce the woman ! " said Mr. Domton, as he 
scuttled out of the stage — " Why the devil didn't she 
tell me she was the new cook? " 
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I CANNOT BEAR A GUN. 



Timidity is generally reckoned an essential attribute of the fair 
and this absurd notion gives rise to more Oalse starts, than a race 
be Leger. Hence screams at mice, fits at spiders, faces at toads, 
ps at lizards, flights from daddy longlegs, panics at wasps, sauve 
peta at sight of a gun. Surely, when the military exercise is made 
*anch of education at so many ladies' academies, the use of the 
ket would only be a judicious step ftirther in thetnarch of mind, 
ould not despair, in a month's practice, of making the most timid 
ish female fond of small arms." — Hints by a Cohporal. 



It can't be minced^ I'm quite oonTinc'd 

All girls are full of flam^ 
Their feelings fine and feminine 

Are nothing else but sham. 
On all their tricks I need not fix, 

111 only mention one. 
How many a Miss will tell you this, 
I cannot bear a gun !" 
I 
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There's cousin Bell can't 'bide the smell 

Of powder— horrid stuff ! 
A single pop will make her drop, 

She shudders at a puff. 
My Manton near, with aspen fear 

Will make her scream and run, 
'^ It's always so, you brute, you know 

I cannot bear a gun !" 

About my flask I must not ask, 

I must not wear a belt, 
I must not take a punch to make 

My pellets, card or felt. 
And if I just allude to dust. 

Or speak of number one, 
" I b^ you'll not — don't talk of shot, 

I cannot bear a gun !" 

Percussion cap I dare not snap, 

I may not mention HaU, 
Or raise my voice for Mr. Joyce, 

His wadding to recal. 
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At Hawker's book I must not look. 

An shooting I must shun. 
Or else—*' It's hard, you've no regard, 

I cannot bear a gun T 

The very dress I wear no less 

Must suit her timid mind, 
A blue or black must dothe my back. 

With swaUow-tails behind, 
By fustian, jean, or velveteen 

Her nerves are overdone, 
'' Oh do not, John, put gaiters on, 

I cannot bear a gun !" 

Ev'n little James she snubs, and blames 

His Lilliputian train, 
Two inches each from mouth to breech, 

And charged with half a grain — 
His crackers stopped, his squibbing dropped, 

He has no fiery fun, 
And all thro' her " How dare you, Sir, 

I cannot bear a gun !" 

i2 



I CANNOT BEAA A QUS, 

Yet Major Flint,— the DeviTs in't I 

May talk from mom to nighty 
Of springing mines^ and twelves and nines 
And volleys left and right, 
I Of voltigeurs and tirailleurs, 

I And hullets hy the ton, 

[ She never dies of fright, and cries 

*' I cannot hear a gmi !** 

It stirs my hile to see her smile 

At all his hang and whiz. 
But if I talk of morning walk. 

And shots as good as his, 
I must not name the fallen game. 

As soon as I've h^un. 
She's in her pout, and crying out, 

'' I cannot hear a gun !** 

Yet underneath the rose her teeth 
Are false to match her tongue. 

Grouse, partridge, hares, she never spares 
Or pheasants, old or young— 
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On widgeon^ teal, she makes a meal, 

And yet oljects to none, 
** What have I got, if s full of shot ! 

I cannot bear a gun !" 

At pigeon pie she is not shy. 

Her taste it never shocks. 
Though they should be from Battersea, 

So famous for blue rocks ; 
Yet when I bring the very thing 

My marksmanship has won. 
She cries ''Lock up that horrid cup, 

I cannot bear a gun ! " 

Like fool and dunce I got her once 

A box at Drury Lane, 
And by her side I felt a pride 

I ne'er shall feel again : 
To read the bill it made her ill. 

And this excuse she spun, 
<< Der Freyshiitz, oh, seven shots, you know, 

I cannot bear a gun ! " 
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Yet at a hint from Major Flinty 

Her very hands she rubs. 
And quickly drest in all her best^ 

Is off to Wormwood Scrubbs. 
The whole review she sits it through^ 
, With noise enough to stun. 
And never winks, or even thinks, 
" I cannot bear a gun ! " 

She thus may blind the Major^s mind 

In mock-heroic strife, 
But let a bout at war break out, 

And where's the soldier's wife. 
To take his kit and march a bit 

Beneath a broiling sun f 
Or will she cry, " My dear, good bye* 

I cannot bear a gun ! " 

<t If thus she doats on army coats. 
And regimental cufis. 
The yeomanry might surely be 
Secure Arom her rebuffs ; 
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But when I don my trappings on^ 

Xo follow Captain Dunn^ 
My carbine's gleam provokes a scream, 

" I cannot bear a gun.'* 

It can't be minc'd, I'm quite convinced, 
' All girls are full of flam^ 
Their feelings fine^ and feminine, 

Are nothing else but sham ; 
On all their tricks I need not fix, 

111 only mention one. 
How many a Miss will tell you this^ 

*' I cannot bear a gun ! " 




A CIUCK SHOT. 
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TRIMMER'S EXERCISE, 

FOR THB USB OF CHILDREN. 

Here, come, Master Timothy Todd, 
Before we have done you'll look grimm^. 

You've heen spelling some time for the rod. 
And your jacket shall know I'm a Trimmer. 

You don't know your A from your B, 
So backward you are in your Primer, 

Don't kneel — you shall go on my knee, 
For I'll have you to know I'm a Trimmer. 

This morning you hindered the cook. 
By melting your dumps in the skimmer, 

Instead of attending your book. 
But I'll have you to know I'm a Trimmer. 

To-day, too, you went to the pond. 

And bathed, though you are not a swimmo^. 
And with parents so doting and fond — 

But rU have you to know I*m a Trimmer. 
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After dinner you went to the wine. 
And helped yourself— yes, to a brimmer ; 

You couldn't walk straight in a line. 
But I'll make you to know I'm a Trimmer. 

You kick little Tomkins about. 
Because he is slighter and slimmer ; 

Are the weak to be thump'd by the stout ? 
But rU have you to know I'm a Trimmer. 

Then you have a sly pilfering trick, 
Your school-fellows call you the nimmer,— 

1 will cut to the bone if you kick ! 
For I'll have you to know I'm a Trimmer. 

To-day you made game at my back. 
You think that my eyes are grown dimmer. 

But I watched you, I've got a sly knack. 
And I'll have you to know I'm a Trimmer. 

Don't think that my temper is hot, 

It's never beyond a slow simmer, 
I'll teach you to call me Dame Trot, 

But I'll have you to know I'm a Trimmer. 
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TRIMMERS EXERCISE. 



Miss Edgeworth, or Mrs. Chapon^ 
Might melt to behold your tears glimmer; 

Mrs. Barbauld would let you alone, 
fiut I'U have you to know I'm a Trimmer. 




L2TTLB JACK AND HIS TRIMUEB. 



123 
AN OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE. 

BY O. BATMOND, ESQ. 

" When Grecian splendour, unadorned by art, 
mfirmed the Tbeban oracle, in part — 
hen Genius walked digestive o'er the scene, 
meagre mystery of unlettered mien- 
hen man first saw, with an inverted eye, 
le tearful breath of purple panoply, 
was then the Muse, with adamantine grace, 
plied prophetic from her Pythian base ; 
id Roscius bent his Macedonian knee 
fore the squadrons of Melpomene. 
■■' But mighty Shakspeare, whose salacious fire 
aved high his banner o'er the marble choir, 
amed the base trammels of despotic Jove, 
id taught the stem Persepolis to love, 
fancy cradled, Bke some northern light 
hich westward gilds an oriental night, 
aring with ruthless hand that sacred root 
man's first disobedience, and the fruit, 
waked our bard that histrionic lore 
hich Siddons suckled, but which Garrick bore. 



" Lo I the poor Indian, whose untutor'd mind, 
. Through freedom's mist beholds what's left hehind; 
Whose ebon limbs those gory bonds entwiDC 
The heavy shapen equinoctial line, 
Mulel; exclaims, and supplicating benda, 
' The lovdy young Lavinia once had friends !' 

" So let OUT author, whose enamell'd hopes 
Exfoliate to eight such classic tropes, 
Thiou^ this, his tragedy, those laurels share 
Which Drake and Wiclifib both were proud to wear, 
And take the chaplet loud from British hands. 
As Cato died, and Trajan's column stands." 
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ODE 

TO J. S. BUCKINGHAM, ESQ., M.P. 



On the Report of the Committee on Drunkenness. 



" Steady, boys, steady." — 

Sea Song. 

" Then did they fall upon the chat cf drinking ; and forthwith b^an 
laggons to go. Goblets to fly, great Bowls to ting, Glasses to rii^, 
raw. reach, fill, mix, give it me without water ; so, my Friend, so ; 
hip me off this Glass neatly, bring me hither some Claret, a full 
eeping Glass till it run over !"— Rabelais. 

** Now, seeing that every Vessel was empty, great and small, with 
>t so much at the Bottom as would half befuddle or muddle even a 
ly, such as are the Flies of Baieux, I say, seeing this lamentable 
ght, Gargantua leapt up on one of the Tables, and with Tears in his 
yes as big as Cannon Bullets, did pathetically beseech Fantagruel, as 
ell as he could for the Hiccups and the Drinking Cups, and all sorts 
rCups, as he valued his precious Body and Soul, one or both, never 

> drink more than became a reasonable Man, and not a Hog and a 
least. And the Stint of a reasonably reasonable Man is thus much, 

> wit, seven Thousand three Hundred and fifty-three Hogsheads, twice 
8 many Kilderkins, thrice as many little Kegs^ and as many Flaggons, 
•otUWi and Tankards as you will, beside. A Christian ought not to 
rink more. As Gargantua said these Words his Voice grew thick, his 
tongue being as it were too huge for his Mouth ; and on a sadden he 
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turned dog-sick, and fell off the Table a prodigious Fall, whereby there 
was a horrible Earthquake, fh)m Paris even unto Turkey in Asia, as it 
remembered unto this day." — Rabelais. 

O, Mr. Buckingham, if I may take 
The liherty with you and your Committee, 
Some ohservations I intend to make, 
I hope will proye hoth pertinent and pretty. 
On Drunkenness youVe held a special court. 
But is consistency, I ask, your forte, 
When after (I must say) much Temperance swagger- 
ing, 
You issue a Report, 

That's staggering ! 

Of course you lahour'd without drop or sup, 
Yet certain parts of that Report to read. 

Some men might think indeed, 
A corkscrew, not a pen, had drawn it up. 

For instance, was it quite a soher plan 
On such a theme as drunkenness to trouhle 

A poor old man, 
Who could not e'en see single, much less double ? 
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Blind some six years, 

As it appears, 
le gives in evidence, and you receive it, 
L flaming picture of a flaming palace 
rhere gin-admirers sipped the chalice 
ind then, (the banter is not bad,) 

Thinks fit to add, 
^ou really should have seen it to believe it*. 

["hat he could see such sights I must deny, 
Jnless he borrowed Betty Martin's eye. 



* What is your occupation? — ^My occupation has been in the wear- 
ig line ; but having the dropsy six years ago, I am deprived of my 
yesight, 

2734. Did you not once see a gin-shop burnt down f-^ About nine 
umths ago there was the sign of the Adam and Eve at the comer of 
!hurch-street, at Bethnal-green, burnt down, and they had such a 
uantity of spirits in the house at the time that it was such a terrible 
re, that they were obliged to throw every thing into the middle of the 
Dad to keep it away firom the liquor, and it was all in flames in the 
oad ; and the gin-shop opposite was scorched and broke their win- 
ows ; and there was another gin-shop at the opposite comer, at three 
omers there were gin-shops, and was, flrom the fire, just like a mur- 
lering ooncem, for you could not get round the comer at all, it was so 
hronged that a man could not believe it unless he saw it. 
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A man that is himself walks in a line, 
One, not himself, goes serpentine. 

And as he ramhles 

In crahlike scramhles, 
The while his hody works in curves, 
His intellect as surely swerves, 
And some such argument as this he utters, 
" While men get cut we must have cuttel^s, 
As long as Jack will have his rum, 
We must have pink, corvette, and homh, 

£ach sort of craft 

Since Noah's old raft. 

Frigate and hrig. 

Ships of all rig. 
We must have fleets, because our sailors swig, 
But only get our tars to broths and soups. 
And see how slops will do away with sloops ! 
Turn flip to flummery, and grog to gravy, 
And then what need has England of a navy ♦! 

» 3893. I/temperance toere universal^ do you think we should need 
any line^qf-'battle ships f—lt would be very unsafe for U8 to be without 
them. 
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Forgive my muse ; she is a saucy hussy, 
But she declares such reasoning sounds muzzy. 
And that, as sure as Dover stands at Dover, 
The man who entertains so strange a notion 

Of governing the ocean, 
Has been but half seas over. 

Again : when sober people talk 
On soberness, would not their words all walk 
Straight to the point, instead of zig-zag trials, 
Of both sides of the way, till having crost 
And crost, they find themselves completely lost 
Like gentlemen, — rather cut— in Seven Dials ? 
Just like the sentence following in fact : 

"Every Act* 
Of the Legislature," (so it runs) " should flow 
Over the bed" of what? — begin your guesses. 

The Bed of Ware ? 

The State Bed of the May'r ? 

* 1686. Do you mean to infer fVom that, that the law iu all its 
branches should be in accordance with the Divine command? — 1 du ; 
every Act of the Legislature should flow over the bed of inspired truth, 
and receive the impregnation of its righteous and holy principles. 
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One at the Hummums ? Of MacAdam's ? No. 

A parsley bed ? 

Of cabbage^ green or red? 
Of onions? daffodils? of water-cresses? 
A spare-bed with a friend— one full of fleas? 
At Bedford, or Bedhampton ? — None of these. 
The Thames's bed? The bed of the New River 
A kennel ? brick-kiln ? or a stack of hay ? 

Of church-yard clay, 
The bed that's made for ev'ry mortal liver ? 
No— give it up, — all guessing I defy in it. 
It is the bed of « Truth,"—" inspired" forsooth 
As, if you gave your best best-bed to Truth 

She'd lie in it ! 
Come, Mr. Buckingham, be candid, come, 
Didn't that metaphor want " seeing home ? " 

What man, who did not see far more than real. 
Drink's beau ideal, — 

Could fancy the mechanic so well thrives. 
In these hard times. 
The source of half his crimes 
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^ing into gin-shops changing fives ! * 
late'er had wash'd such theoretic throats^ 
er a soundish sleep^ till twelve next day, 

I, perhaps^ a gulp of soda — did not they 

All change their notes ? 

pose^ mind, Mr. B., I say, suppose 
I were the landlord of the Crown — the Rose — 
; Cock and Bottle, or the Prince of Wales, 
^'he Devil and the Bag of Nails, 

The Crown and Thistle, 

The Pig and Whistle, 
^ie and Stump— take which you like, 
; question equaUy will strike ; 
pose your apron on — top-boots, — ^fur cap — 

Keeping an eye to bar and tap, 
len in comes, muttering like mad, 
i strangest customer you ever had I 

II, after rolling eyes and mouthing. 

And calling for a go of nothing, 

2512. Are they in the habit of bringing i£5 notes to get changed, 
ell as sovereigns ? — Very rarely ; / should think a £5 note it an 
\e they seldom put in their pockets, 

K 2 
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He thus accosts you in a tone of malice : 

*^ Here's pillars, curtains, gas, plate-glass — What not ? 

Zounds ! Mr. Buckingham, the shop youVe got 

Beats Buckingham Palace ! 
It's not to he allowed. Sir ; I'm a Saint^ 
So Pve hrought a paint-hrush, and a pot of paint, — 

You deal in Gin, Sir, 

Glasses of Sin, Sir ; 
No words — ^Gin wholesome ? — You're a story-teller— 
I don't mind Satan standing at your hack. 
The Spirit moveth me to go ahout. 
And paint your premises inside and out, 

Black, Sir, coal hlack. 
Coal hlack. Sir, from the garret to the cellar. 
I'll teach you to sell gin— and, what is more, 
To keep your wicked customers therefrom, 
I'll paint a Great Death's Head upon your door — 
Write underneath it, if you please — Old Tom * ! " 



* 3006. Do you think it would be of good effect, were the Legislature 
to order that those houses should be painted all black, with a large 
death's head and cross-bones over the door ? — I wish they would do 
even so much. 
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Should such a case occur. 

How would you act with the intruder, Sir ? 

Surely, not cap in hand, you'd stand and how, 

But after hearing him proceed thus far, 

(Mind — locking up the har) 

You'd seek the first policeman near, 
^' Here, take away this fellow, here. 

The rascal is as drunk as David's Sow I " 

If I may ask again — ^between 

Ourselves and the General Post, I mean — 

What was that gentleman's true situation 

Who said — ^but could he really stand 

To what he said ? — " In Scottish land 

The cause of Drunkenness was education * ! " 

Only, good Mr. Buckingham, conceive it \ 
In modem Athens, a fine classic roof. 
Christened the High School — that is, over proof ! 

* 4502. What are the remote causes that have influenced the 
habit of drinking spirits among all classes of the population ? — One 
of the causes of drunkenness in Scotland is education. 
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Conceive the sandy laddies ranged in classes^ 
With quaichs and bickei^^ drinking-horns and glasses, 
Ready to take a lesson in Glenlivet ! 
Picture the little Campells and McGregors, 
Dancing half fou*, by way of learning figures ; 
And Murrays^ — ^not as Lindley used to teach — 
Attempting verbs when past their parts of speech- 
Imagine Thompson^ learning ABC, 

By O D V. 
Fancy a dunce that will not drink his wash, — 
And Master Peter Alexander Weddel 

Invested with a medal 
For getting on so very far-in-tosh. 
Fancy the Dominie—a drouthy body. 
Giving a lecture upon making toddy, 
Till having emptied every stoup and cup. 
He cries, ^' Lads ! go and play — the school is up ! *' 

To Scotland, Ireland is akin 
In drinking, like as twin to twin, — 
When other means are all adrift, 
A liquor-shop is Pat's last shift; 
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Till reckoning Erin round from store to store. 
There is one whiskey shop in four *. 
Then who, hut with a fancy rather frisky^ 
And warm hesides, and generous with whiskey. 
Not seeing most particularly dear. 
Would recommend to make the drunkards thinner. 
By shutting up the puhlican and sinner 
With pensions each of fifty pounds a year f ? 
Ods ! taps and topers ! private stills and worms ! 
What doors you'd soon have open to your terms ! 

To men of common gumption. 

How strange, besides, must seem 
At this time any scheme 

To put a check upon potheen s consumption. 

When all are calling out for Irish Poor Laws ! 

Instead of framing more laws, 

* 3804. Did you observe the drinking of spirits very general in 
Ireland ? — In Ireland, I think, upon a moderate calculation, one shop 
out of every four is a whiskey-shop, throughout the whole kingdom. 
Those who have been unsuccessftil in every other emplojrment, and 
those who have no capital for any emplojrment, fly to the selling of 
whiskey as the last shift. 

t 773. Now, suppose we were to give 50<. a-year to every spirit- 
seller in Belfast, to pension them off, (and I am sure it would be much 
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To pauperism if you'd give a pegger, 

Don't check, but patronise their " Kill-the-Beggar* 1" 

If Pat is apt to go in Irish Linen, 

(Buttoning his coat, with nothing but his skin in) 

Would any Christian man — that's quite himself. 

His wits not floor'd, or laid upon the shelf — 

While blaming Pat for raggedness, poor boy. 

Would he deprive him of his " Corduroy 1 1 " 

Would any gentleman, unless inclining 
To tipsy, take a board upon his shoulder. 
Near Temple Bar, thus warning the beholder, 

« BEWARE OF TWINING ? " 
Are tea-dealers, indeed, so deep-designing. 
As one of your select would set us thinking. 
That to each tea-chest we should say Tu Doces, 

(Or doses,) 
Thou tea-chest drinking % ? 

better for the country that they should be paid for doing nothing than 
for doing mischief). 

* 794. We have in our neighbourhood a species of whiskey of thi s 
kind, called " Kill the Beggar." 

t 795. Another description of what would be termed adulterated 
spirits, is by the vulgar termed M Corduroy." 

X 798. It is quite common, in Dublin particularly, to have at one 
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What would be said of me 
Should I attempt to trace 
The vice of drinking to the high in place, 

And say its root was on the top o* the tree* P 
But / am not pot-valiant, and I shun 
To say how high potheen might have a run f. 

What would you think,"if, talking about stingo, 
I told you that a lady friend of mine. 

By only looking at her wine 
Flushed in her face as red as a flamingo :|: ? 

end of the counter a large pile of tea-chests for females to go behind, 
to be hid fVom sif^t : but the dangerous secrecy arises chiefly from the 
want of suspicion in persons going into grocers' shops. 

788. It is a well known fact, that mechanics' wives not unflrequently 
get portions of spirituous liquors at grocers' shops, and have them set 
down to their husbands' accounts as soap, sugar, tea, &c. 

* 816. Do you ascribe the great inclination for whiskey at present 
existing among the lower classes, originally to the use of it by the 
higher classes as a favourite drink ? — I attribute a very large portion 
of the evil arising firom the use of spirituous liquors to the sanction they 
have received i^m the higher classes ; the respectable in society I 
hold to be the chief patrons of drunkenness. 

t 759. What do you mean by the phrase run ?— -It means, according 
to a common saying, that Jtfr one gallon made Jbr the King^ another is 
made for the Queen. 

X 4627, A lady informed me lately, that in dining out, although 
she should not taste a drop in the hob and nob at dinner, yet the 
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Would you not ask of me, like many more, — 
" Pray, Sir, what had the lady had before?" 

Suppose at sea, in Biscay's bay of bays, — 
A rum cask bursting in a blaze, — 
Should / be thought half tipsy or whole drunk, 
If running all about the deck I roar'd 
'* I say is ever a Cork man aboard ? " 
Answered by some Hibernian Jack Junk, 

While hitching up his tarry trowser, — 
How would it sound in sober ears, O how. Sir, 
If I should bellow with redoubled noise, 
" Then sit upon the bung-hole, broth of boys *** 

When men— the fact s well known— reel to and fro, 
A little what is called how-come-you-so. 



lifting of the glass as frequently as etiquette requires, generally flushed 
her face a good deal before dinner was ended. 

* 3901. Are you aware of the cause of the burning of the Kent East 
Indiaman in the Bay of Biscay ? — Holding a candle over the bung-bole 
of a cask of spirits, the snuff fell into the cask and set it on fire. They 
had not presence of mind to put in the bung, which would have put out 
the fire ; and if a man had sat on the bung-hole it would not have (mmt 
him, and it would have put it out. 
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They think themselves as steady as a steeple, 
And lay their staggerings on other people — 

Taking that fact in pawn. 
What proper inference would then he drawn 
By e'er a dray-horse with a head to his tail, 

Should anybody cry. 

To some one going by, 

**Ofie! ofie! ofie! 
You're drunk — youVe wi^/t had half a pint of ale* ! 

One certain sign of fumes within the skull 
They say is being rather slow and dull. 
Oblivious quite of what we are about— 

No one can doubt 
Soibe weighty queries rose, and yet you miss'd 'em. 
For instance, when a Doctor so bethumps 
What he denominates the " forcing system," 
Nobody asks him about forcing-pumps f / 

* 4282. Do many young men visit those houses ? — A very great 
many hare done, more so than what visit the regular public-houses. I 
was in one of those places about twelve months ago, waiting for a coach, 
and there came into the beer-shop twenty-two boys, viho called for 
half a gallon of ale; which they drank, and then they called for another. 

t 1211. The over-stimulation, which too firequently ends in the habit 
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Oh say, with hand on heart. 
Suppose that I should start 

Some theory Kke this, — 
" When Genesis 
Was written, — before man became a glutton. 
And in his appetites ran riot, 
Content with simple vegetable diet. 
Eating his turnips without leg of mutton. 
His spinach without lamb-<»rrots sans beef, 

'Tis my belief 
He was a polypus, and I'm convinced 
Made other men when he was hash'd or minced,"— 
Did I in such a style as this proceed. 
Would you not say I was Farre gone, indeed • ? 

£xcuse me, if I doubt at each Assize 
How sober it would look in public eyes, 

of drunkenness in Great Britain in erery class, is the result of the 
British forcing system simply. 

* 1282. Was not vegetable food prescribed in the first chapter of 
Genesis ? — Vegetable food was appointed when the restorative power 
of man was complete. The restorative power in some of the lower 
animals is still complete. If a polypus be truncated or cut into several 
pieces, each part will become a perfect animal. — Vide Evidence of Dr. 
Farre. 
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For our King's Counsel and our learned Judges 
When trying thefts, assaults, frauds, miirders, arsons. 
To preach from texts of temperance like parsons. 
By way of giving tipplers gentle nudges. 
Imagine my Lord Bayley, Parke, or Park •, 
Donning the fatal sahle cap, and hark, 
" These sentences must pass, howe'er I'm pang'd. 
You Brandy must return—and Rum the same— - 
To the Goose and Gridiron, whence you came — 
Gin !— Reverend Mr. Cotton and Jack Ketch 
Your spirit jointly will despatch- 
Whiskey he hang'd ! " 

Suppose that some fine morning. 
Mounted upon a pile of Dunlop cheeses, 
I gave the following as public warning, 
Would there not be sly winking, coughs and sneezes? 
Or dismal hiss of universal scorn — 
My brethren, don't be born,— 



(( 



* 975. What happy opportunities, for example, are offered to each 
Judge and King's Counsellor at every assize, to denounce all customary 
use of distilled spirit as the great excitement to crime. The proper 
improvement of such opportunities would do much for temperance. 
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But if you're born, be well advised — 

Don't be baptized. 
If both take place, still at the worst 

Do not be nursed, — 
At every birth each gossip dawdle 

Expects her caudle, 
At christenings, too, drink always hands about. 
Nurses will have their porter or their stout, — 
Don't wear dean linen, for it leads to sin, — 

AU washerwomen make a stand for gin— 
If you're a minister— to keep due stinting. 
Never preach sermons that are worth the printing*, 
Avoid a steam-boat witli a lady in her t. 
And when you court, watch Miss well after dinner J, 

* 4642. When a clergyman gets a new manse he is fined in a botUe 
of wine ; when he has been newly married, this circumstance subjects 
him to the same amicable penalty ; the birth of a child also costs one 
bottle, and the publication of a sermon another. — By J. Dunlop^ Esq. 

t 4637. The absolute necessity of treating females in the same 
manner, in steam-boat jaunts, is lamentable. 

X 4637. Some youths hare been known to defer their entrance into 
a temperate society till after their marriage, lest failure in the usual 
compliments should be misconstrued, and create a coldness with their 
future wives. 
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^ever run bills, or if you do don't pay •, 
^nd give your butter and your cheese away f , — 
3uild yachts and pleasure-boats, if you are rich, 
Jut never have them launched, or payed with pitch J, 
'n fine, for Temperance if you stand high. 

Don't die§!" 
[>id I preach thus. Sir, should I not appear 
Fust Uke the ^^ parson much bemused with beer?" 

Thus far, O Mr. Buckingham, I've gather'd, 
But here, alas ! by space my pen is tether'd, 
\nd I can merely thank you aU in short. 
The witnesses that have been called in court, 

* 1635. It (drinking) is employed in making bargains, at the pay- 
ment of accounts. 

t 4639. A landlady, in settling with a fanner for his butter and 
^eese, b^gs out the bottle and the glass with her own hands, and 
presses it on his acceptance. How can he refuse a lady soliciting him 
to do what he is, perhaps, unfortimately already more than half 
inclined to ? 

X 4640. The launching bowl is a bonus of drink, varying fVom 21, to 
10/., according to the size of the ship, bestowed by the owners on the 
apprentices of a ship-building yard at the launch of a vessel. The 
^[raving bowl is given to the journeymen after a vessel is payed with tar. 

$ 4638. On the event of a decease, every one gets a glass who comes 
within the door until the funeral, and for six weeks after it. 
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And the Committee for tbeir kind Report, 
Whence I have picked and puzzled out this moral, 

^Vith which jou must not quarrel, 
'Tia baaed in charity — T%at men are brothers. 

And those who make afvss. 

About their Temperance thus. 
Arc not to muck more temperate than others. 
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THE LADIES' FOOT CLUB. 



*' If I could stretch from pole to pole. 
Or grasp the ocean with a span, 
I must be measured by my sole.** — 

Watts. 

It is not generally known that at Great Barley a 
whimsical dub, out of the common walk, has been 
lately established under the abore title ; a fact, the 
Editor himself only became apprised of by receiving 
copy of verses from the Step Laureate of the asso- 
ciation. It appears to have had its origin in some 
party in honour of the present Christmas, where the 
mizzletoes were peculiarly ample, under which, whilst 
'' footing it feetly," as Shakspeare says, the discovery 
was made that the ladies were certainly not born, ac- 
cording to the proverb, '^ to dance upon nothing." An 
Order was immediately instituted, and a seal was 
engraved with an appropriate stampn The device is 
Robinson Crusoe alarmed at the print in the sand. 
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The qualification of a member is that she must 
have feet larger than ordinary^ and be incapable of 
wearing nest leather shoes. A standard slipper is 
kept, but unlike Cinderella^ those who can get their 
foot into it are rejected. A series of foot rules have 
been drawn up for the government of the members, 
forming a very judicious code, particularly in the 
ninth, twelfth, and sixteenth articles, prohibiting danc- 
ing, except on the ground-floor, — ^walking over flower- 
beds, — and imitating Dr. Johnson by treading on ducks. 
The choice of a President fell unanimously on Miss 
Thicknesse, in^ whose family large extremities have 
been hereditary for many generations : she can re- 
member her grandmother, who was fond of children, 
riding them three at a time on her foot. The insignia 
of the President are an immense silver shoeing horn, 
and a stool, of a yard square ; and she is addressed by 
the title of " Your Greatness." The Vice-President is 
the Miss Pegge, familiarly known among hosiers as 
Miss £. M. S. (extra man's size). A great many 
candidates have already applied for admission into the 
club, in consequence of the high character of the 
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members^ vfho are all known to be incapable of walking 
in any thing but " The broad path of honour." 

SONG 

OP 

THE LADIES' GREAT BURLEY FOOT CLUB, 

INSTTTUTBD CHRISTMAS, 1835. 

Being a variety of verses, composed of irregular feet, hastily run 
together, and addressed to the widely-spread understandings of 
the ladies mebsbers. 

By C. Dance, Esq, FooT-man to the Club. 




TALLY-ONI. 



Since the men lay their wise heads together^ 

In their dubs to be sulky alone> 
Let's stand up for ourselves, break our tether. 

And support nfoot dub of our own* 

L 2 
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'Tls decreed ; — to our purpose well stick — 
From this moment our dub shall b^n. 

And well hold by each other through thick, 
Though we don't say a word about thin. 

Here's " The Great Burley Qub"— three tunes three ! 

On a footing so broad it is founded^ 
That if any but members could see. 

By its menders they'd sure be astounded! 

If the men choose to marry small feet. 
We permit them to do so with pleasure ; 

We have only to say we don't cheat — 
Our customers all get good measure. 

To you small-footed ladies we render 

Strict justice, in begging to state. 
If 'you'll put those feet over our fender, 

Youll find them come under our grate^ 

We consider it roguish in you 
From the foot to embezzle two inches. 
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At this charge you may laugh^ and cry '^pshoo ! ' 
But we all know the place tvhere it pinches. 

AVhen young women are bought by the foot. 

Little feet will begin to sing small; 
We csn give half a shoe-full to boot, 

And walk ojf with the most after alL 

Though the' smaU foot more pretty may be. 
Still the large one is clearly more strong ; 

It is therefore with pride we agree, 
That with us it''s as broad as iCs long. 

We possess an advantage quite moving 
Over spindles, when pain goes about. 

For while they stand small chance of improving. 
We keep constantly getting more stout. 

Than you, weVe less likely to fall, 

In the case of a very high wind, 
For we're like the new Custom-House wall. 

And our bodies are all tin^er-pinned. 
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What a comfort to fed, when you scoff 
And insult our misfortunes as crime. 

Should our l^ever want cutting ofi^ 
That they canH be cut off in their prime. 

Here again we've the best of the strife — 

Let us tell you by way of a hint — 
Though your feet are the smallest in life. 

Yet are ours far the largest in prinL 

When the gentlemen ask us to dance, 

They will find if were strong we're elastic — 

We can out-kick the ladies of France, 
Though we've " toes" neither " light" nor 
''fantastic." 

Now beware, all whom members we dub. 
On our rules false construction to put, 

Though yoajind that we found a foot club. 
You'll he fined if there's /otinc? a clubfoot. 
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CONCLUSION — TO THE MEBIBER8. 

And whereas the thick feet of my muse 
In the mud of my thoughts are stuck fast. 

You're all welcome to stand in my shoes. 
For which purpose I send you my last. 
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THE UNITED FAMILY. 



** We stick at nine." 

Mrs. Batixb. 

" Thrice to thine. 
And thrice to mine. 



And thrice again. 
To make up nine." 

Tbb Weird Sistbrs in Macbbth. 



How oft in families intrudes 
The demon of domestic feuds, 
One liking this^ one hating that. 
Each snapping each, like dog and cat, 
With divers hents and tastes perverse. 
One's bliss, in fact, another's curse. 
How seldom any thing we see 
Like our united family ! 
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Miss Brown of chapels goes in search^ 
Her sister Susan likes the church ; 
One plays at cards^ the other don't; 
One will be gay, the other won't ; 
Iif^y'r and preaching one persists^ 
The otheifrneers at Methodists ; 
On Sundays ev'n they can't agree 
Like our united family. 

There's Mr. Bell, a Whig at heart. 
His lady takes the Tories' part. 
While William, junior, nothing loth. 
Spouts Radical against them both. 
One likes the News, one takes the Age, 
Another buys the unstamp'd page ; 
They all say /, and never we. 
Like our united family. 

Not so with us ; — ^with equal zeal 
We all support Sir Robert Peel ; 
Of Wellington our mouths are full. 
We dote on Sundays on John Bull, 
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With Pa and Ma on selfsame side, 
Our house has never to divide — 
No opposition members be 
In our united family. 

Miss Pope her " Light Guitar" enjoys. 
Her father " cannot bear the noise/' 
Her mother's charm'd with all her songs. 
Her brother jangles with the tongs : 
Thus discord out of music springs, 
The most unnatural of things. 
Unlike the genuine harmony 
In our united family ! 

We all on vocal music dote. 

To each belongs a tuneful throat, 

And all prefer that Irish boon 

Of melody — " The Young May Moon **- 

By choice we all select Ithe harp. 

Nor is the voice of one too sharp. 

Another flat— ^all in one key 

Is our imited family. 
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Miss Powell likes to draw and painty 
But then it would provoke a saints 
Her brother takes her sheep for [ogs. 
And says her trees are perriwigs. 
Pa' praises all, black, blue, or brown ; 
And so does Ma' — but upside down ! 
They cannot with the same eyes see, 
Like our united family. 

Miss Patterson has been to France, 
Her heart's delight is in a dance ; 
The thing h»* brother cannot bear. 
So she must practise with a chair. 
Then at a waltz her mother winks ; 
But Pa' says roundly what he thinks, 
All dos-a-dos, not vis-a-vis. 
Like our united family. 

We none of us that whirling love. 
Which both our parents disapprove, 
A hornpipe we delight in more. 
Or graceful Minuet de la Cour. 
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A special favourite with Mamma, 
Who used to dance it with Papa, 
In this we still keep step, you see, 
In our united family. 

Then books— to hear the Cobbs' debates ! 
One worships Scott — another hates. 
Monk Lewis Ann fights stoutly for. 
And Jane likes " Bunyan's Holy War." 
The father on Macculloch pores, 
The mother says all books are bores ; 
But blue serene as heav'n are we. 
In our united family. 

M^e never wrangle to exalt 
Scott, Banim, Bulwer^ Hope, or Gait, 
We care not whether Smith or Hook, 
So that a novel be the book, 
And in one point we all are fast. 
Of novels we prefer the last, — 
In that the very Heads agree 
Of our united family ! 
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To tarn to graver matters still, . 
How much we see of sad self-will^ 
Miss Scrope^ with brilliant views in life> 
Would be a poor lieutenant's wife^ 
A lawyer has her pa's good word^ 
Her ma' has looked her out a Lord, 
What would they not all give to be 
Like our united family ! 

By one congenial taste allied^ 
Our dreams of bliss all coincide. 
We're all for solitudes and cots, 
And love, if we may choose our lots — 
As partner in the rural plan 
Each pidnts the same dear sort of man ; 
One heart alone there seems to be 
In our united family. 

One hearty one hope, one msh^ one mind,— 
One voice, one choice, all of a kind, — 
And can there be a greater bliss — 
A little heav'n on earth — ^than this ? 
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The truth to whisper in your ear. 
It must be told ! — we are not near 
The happiness that ought to be 
In our united feunily ! 

Alas ! 'tis our congenial taste 
That lays our little pleasures waste — 
We all delight, no doub^ to sing, 
We all delight to touch the string. 
But Where's the harp that nine may touch ? 
And nine ^^ May Moons" are eight too much- 
Just fancy nine, all in one key. 
Of our united family ! 



The play — O how we love a play ! 
But half the bliss is shorn away; 
On winter nights we venture nigh. 
But think of houses in July ! 
Nine crowded in a private box. 
Is apt to pick the stiffest locks — 
Our curls would all fall out, though we 
Are one united family ! 
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In art the self-same line we walk, 
We all are fond of heads in chalk, 
We one and all onr talent strain 
Adelphi prizes to obtain ; 
Nine turban'd Turks are duly sent, 
But can the Royal Duke present 
Nine silver palettes — no, not he — 
To our united family. 

Our eating shows the very thing, 
We all prefer the liver- wing. 
Asparagus when scarce and thin. 
And peas directly they come in. 
The marrow-hone— if there be one, — 
The ears of hare when crisply done, 
The rabbit's brain— we all agree 
In our united family. 

In dress the same result is seen. 
We all so doat on apple-green ; 
But nine in green would seem a school 
Of charity to quizzing fool— 
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We cannot all indulge our will 
With '' that sweet silk on Ludgate Hill," 
No remnant can sufficient be 
For our united family. 

In reading hard is still our fate. 
One cannot read overlooked by eight, 
And nine " Disowned ** — nine *^ Pioneers," 
Nine " Chaperons," nine "Buccaneers," 
Nine " MaxweUsi" nine " Tremaines," and such, 
Would dip into our 'means too much — 
Three months are spent o'er volumes three. 
In our united family. 

Unhappy Muses ! if the Nine 
Above in doom with us combine, — 
In vain we breathe the tender flame. 
Our sentiments are all the same. 
And nine complaints addressed to Hope 
Exceed the editorial scope. 
One in, and eight put out, must be 
Of our united family ! 
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But dm is noa^t — of deadlier kind, 
A nineft^ woe remnina bdiind. 
Ob why were we bo ait and putt 
So like in taste, bo one in heart! 
Nine cottages may be to let. 
But here's the thought to make us fret. 
We cannot each add Frederick B. 
To oar nniled fatuity. 
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THE COMET. 

AN ASTRONOMICAL ANECDOTE. 



" I cannot fill up a blank better than with a short history of this 
selfsame StarUxig" — Stbrnb's Sentimental Journey. 

Amongst professors of astronomy^ 
Adepts in the celestial economy, 

The name of H******rs very often cited ; 
And justly so, for he is hand and glove 
With ev ry bright intelligence above ; 
Indeed, it was his custom so to stop. 
Watching the stars upon the house s top, 

That once upon a time he got be-knighted.. 

In his observatory thus coquetting 

With Venus — or vith Juno gone astray. 
All sublunary matters quite forgetting 
In his flirtations with the winking stars. 
Acting the spy— it might be upon Mars— 
A new Andre ; 
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Or, like a Tom of Coventry, sly peeping 
At Dian sleeping ; 
Or ogling thro' his glass 
Some heavenly lass 
Tripping with pails along the Milky Way ; 
Or looking at that Wain of Charles the Martyr's :— 

Thus he was sitting, watchman of the sky. 
When lo ! a something with a tail of flame 
Made him exclaim 
*' My stars! *'~he always puts that stress on my— 
*' My stars and garters ! " 

*' A comet, sure as Tm alive ! 
A nohle one as I should wish to view ! 
It can't he Halley's though, that is not due 

Till eighteen thirty-five. 
Magnificent ! — how fine his fiery trail ! 
Zounds ! 'tis a pity« though, he comes unsought — 
Unask'd — unreckoned,— in no human thought — 

He ought — ^he ought— he ought 

To have heen caught 
With scientific salt upon his tail! '' 

M 2 
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" I looked no more for it, I do declare^ 
Than the Great Bear ! 
As sure as Tycho Brahe is dead. 
It really entered in my head 
No more than Berenice's Hair! " 



Thus musing. Heaven's Grand Inquisitor 

Sat gazing on the uninvited visiter 

Till John, the serving-man, came to the upper 

R^ons, with " Please your Honour, come to supper/ 

Supper ! good John, to-night I shall not sup 
£xcept on that phenomenon — ^look up ! " 
'' Not sup ! '' cried John, thinMng with constematioD 
That supping on a star must he « ^orvation. 

Or ev'n to hatten 
On Ignes Fatui would never fatten. 
His visage seemed to say, — ^that very odd is, — 
But still his master the same tune ran on, 
*^ I can't come down, — go to the parlour John 
And say I'm supping with the heavenly hodies." 
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'' The heavenly bodies ! " echoed John, " Ahem ! " 

His mind still full of famishing alanns> 

'* 'Zooks, if your Honour sups with tltemy 

In helping, somebody must make long arms ! *' 

He thought his master's stomach was in danger, 

But still in the same tone replied the Ejiight, 

** Go down, John, go, I have no appetite. 
Say I'm engaged with a celestial stranger." — 
Quoth John, not much au fait in such affidrs, 
" Wouldn't the stranger take a bit down stairs? " 

^' No/ said the master, smiling, and no wonder. 

At such a blunder, 
'^ The stranger is not quite the thing you think. 
He wants no meat or drink^ 
And one may doubt quite reasonably whether 

He has a mouth. 
Seeing his head and tail are joined together. 
Behold him, — there he is, John, in the South." 

John, looking up with his portentous eyes. 
Each rolling like a marble in its socket. 



At last the fiery ted-pole epica. 
And, fuL of VBushall reminiBcence, cries, 
" A rare good rocket!" 

"A what! A rocket, John ! Far from it! 

What you behold, Jobn, is a comet ; 
One of those most eccentric things 

That in all ages 

Have puzzled sages 

And fr^htened kings. 
With fear of change, that fl^r"i"g meteor, John, 
PerplexeB sovereigns, throoghout its range " — 

" Do hef" cried John, 

"Well, let him flare on, 
I haven't got no sovareigns to change ! " 



POPPING THE QUESTION. 




' Mr friend Wallcm ii a great attxy-uHet. He re- 
miadg m« (^ the [Woiinaianal tafe-bearera io the East, 
who, wiltiotit being particularly reqneste^Ua^e com' 
pany, be^n. reddng the tdTentnrfs of Knbad, or the 
life, death, and renurecticai of Little Hunchbaefc. No 
■oooer does conversation flag for a few minutes, than 
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W, strikes up^ with some such prelude as, '^ I told you 
about the Flying Fish affidr before^ — but as you wish 
me to refresh your memory, you shall have it again." 
He then deliberately fills his glass, and furnishes him- 
self with a cork, a bit of orange-peel, or an apple-par- 
ing, to be shredded and sub-shredded during the course 
of narration. Many Scotdunen, by the way, and most 
Canadians, are given to the same mantflsl propensity. 
A lady located towards the Back Settlements informed 
me, that at a party she gave, the mantel-shelf, chairs, 
and tables, every wooden article of furniture, was nicked 
and notdied by the knives of her guests, like the tallies 
of our Exchequer. It is most probably an Indian 
peculiarity, and derived by intercourse or intermixture 
with the Chipaways — ^but to return to W. The other 
day, after dinner, with a select few of my friends, there 
occurred one of those sudden silenced, those verbal 
armistices, or suspensions of words, which frequently 
provoke an 'ti^esistible allusion to a Quaker's meeting. 
Of this pause W. of course availed himself. 

''You were going, Sir," addressing the gentleman 
opposite, '' to ask me about the Pop business,— but I 
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ought first to tell you how I came to be carrying ginger- 
beer in my pocket" 

The gentleman thus appealed to^ a straight-forward 
old drysaltery who had never seen W. in his life before^ 
naturally stared at such a bold anticipation of his 
thoughts; but before he could find words to reply, 
W. had helped himself to a dozen almonds, which he 
b^an mincing, while he set ofi* at a steady pace in 
his story. 

^' The way I came to have ginger-beer in my pocket, 
was this. I don't know whether you are acquainted 
with Hopkins, Sir, of the Queen's Arms in the Poultry/' 
the drysalter shook his head, ^' it's the house I fre- 
quent, and a very civil obliging sort of fellow he is — 
that is to say, was, two summers ago. The season was 
very sultry, and says I, Hopkins, I wonder you don't 
keep ginger-pop— it's* a pleasant refreshing beverage at 
this season, and particularly wholesome. Well, Hopkins 
was Very thankful £ot the hint, for he likes to have 
every thing that can be called for, and he was for send- 
ing off an order at pnce to the ginger-beer manufactory, 
but I persuaded him better. None of their wholesale 
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trasb^ said I, but make your own. I'll give you a 
recipe for it— the best ever bottled. But I couldn't 
gain my point. Hopkins hum'd and haw'd, and 
thought nobody could make it but the makers. There 
was no setting him rights so at last I detennined to 
put him to the proof. Til tell you what, Hoj^dns, 
■aid I, you don't like the trouble^ or I'd soon convince 
you tliat a man who isn't a maker can make it as w^ 
as any one— perhaps better. You shall hai;|s a sample 
of mine— I've got a few bottles at my counting-house, 
and it's only a step. Of course, Hopkins was very 
much obliged^ and off I went In confidence between 
you and me^ Sir, — though I never had the pleasure of 
seeing you before— I wanted to iptroduce ginger-beer at 
the Queen's Arms as a public benefit" 

'^ I am sure> Sir — I'm very much obliged/' stam- 
mered the dry-salter, at a loss what to say. ^* Ginger- 
beer, I've no doubt, is very efficadous, and particularly 
after fruit or lobsteis, for I observe you always see 
them at the same shops.** . 

'' The best drink in the dog-days all to nothing," 
returned. W., ^' but ought to be anuudngly well corked 
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and wired down, — and I'll tell you why— it will get 
vapid and may-be worse. Well, I'd got it in my coat 
pocket, and was walking back^ just by Bow Church, no 
more thinking of green silk pelisses than you are, Sir« 
at this moment^-upon my honour I wasn't— when 
something gave a pop and a splash, and I heard a 
female scream. I was afraid to look round— and 
when I did, you might have knocked me down with a 
straw. You know Tom, (addressing me,) I'm not 
made of brass,— for the minute I felt more like melted 
lead— heaVy and hot« Two full kettles seemed poured 
over me— one warm within, and the other cold with- 
out You never saw such an object ! There she 
stood, wmking and gasping, and all over froth and 
foam, like a lady just emerged out of the sea — only 
they don't bathe in green silk pelisses and satin bon- 
nets. You might have knocked me down with a hair. 
What I did or said at first I don't know, I only 
remember that I attempted to wipe her face with my 
handkerchief, but she preferred her own. To make 
things worse, the passengers made a ring round us, as 
if we had been going to fight about it, and a good 
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many of 'em set up a laugh. I would rather have 
been surrounded by banditti. I don't tell a Ue if I 
say I would gladly have been tossed out of the circle 
by a mad bull. How I longed to jump like a Harle 
quin into a twopenny-post-box^ or to slip down a plug 
like an eel ! '' 

'' Very distressing, indeed/' said the dry-salter. 

'' I don't think," resumed W., " I felt as much 
when my poor mother died — I don't upon my soul! 
She was expected for years, but the lady in green 
came Hke a thunderbolt ! — ^When I tew the ginger-beer 
weltering down her, I would almost as soon have seen 
blood. I felt little short of a murderer. How I got 
her into Tweedie's shop. Heaven knows ! I suppose 
I pulled her in, for I cannot remember one word of 
persuasion. However, I got her into Tweedie's, and 
had just sense enough to seat her in a chair, and to beg 
for a few dry cloths. To do the dear creature justice, 
she bore it all angelically, — ^but every smile, every 
syllable making light of her calamity, went to my 
heart. You don^t know my original old friend, Charles 
Mathews, do you. Sir ? " 
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The dry-salter signified dissent. 

'^ No matter — ^his theory is right all over — it is as 
true as gospel ! " exdaimed W., with an asseverating 
thump upon the table. '^ There is an infernal, mali- 
cious, aggravating, little demon, hovers up aloft about 
us, wherever we go, ready to magnify any mischief, 
fmd deepen every disaster. Sure I am he hovered 
about me ! The cloths came — ^but as soon as I began 
to wipe briskly, bang again went ' f other bottle,' and 
uncorked itself before it was called for. I shall never 
forget the sound ! Fdp, whiz, fiz, whish — ^ish — slish 
— slosh — slush— gu^le, guggle, guggle: I'd rather 
have been at the exploding of the Dartford Powder 
Mills ! At the first report I turned hastily round, but 
by so doing, I only diverted the jet from the open 
cases on the counter, to the show-trays in the shop 
window, filled with Tweedie's choicest cutlery, ; and 
as I completed the pirouette, I favoured Tweedie 
himself with the tail of the spout ! " 

'' Very unpleasant, indeed,** said the drysalter, with 
a hard wink, as if the fussy fluid had flown in his 
Qwn face. 

" Unpleasant ! " ejaculated W., *' it was unendur- 
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able ! I could have cut my throat with one of the wet 
razors— I could have stabbed myself -with a pair of the 

splashed scissors! The mess was j&%htful^ bright 

steel buckles, buttons, clasps, rings, all cut and 
polished — I saw Tweedie himself shake his head as he 
looked at the chains and some of the delicate articles. 
It wasn't a time to stand upon words, and I believe I 
cursed and swore like a trooper. I know I stamped 
about, for I went on the lady's foot, and that made me 
worse than ever. Tweedie says I raved ; and I do 
remember I cursed myself for talking of ginger-beer, 
as wdl as Hopkins for not keeping it in his house. 
At last I got so rampant, that even the lady b^an to 
console me, and as she had a particularly sweet voice 
and manner, and Tweedie, too, trying to make things 
comfortable, I began to hear reason : but if ever I carry 

gingev*beer again in my pocket, along Cheapside" 

'' Till you're a widower," said I. ^ 

" I was coming to that. Sir," continued W., still 
addressing the drysalter. '' I insisted on putting the 
lady into a coach, and by that means obtained her 
address, and as common politeness dictated, I after- 
wards called and was well received. A new green silk 
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ress was graciously accepted^ and a white one after- 
ards met with the same kind indulgence, when the 
dy condescended to be Mrs. Walker. Our fortunes, 
ir, in this world, hinge frequently on trifles. Through 
1 explosion of pop I thus popped into a partner with 
pretty fortune; but for all that, I would not have any 
an, like the Persian in Hajji Baba, mistake a mere 
rcident for the custom of the country. For Coelebs 
I Search of a Wife to walk up and down Cheapside 
ith a bottk of ginger-beer in his pocket, would be 
luixotie in the extreme." 




mill's history of the crusades. 
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THE LAMENT OP TOBY, 



THE LEARNED PIG. 



" A little leaniiog is a dangerous thing." 

Pope. 

O HEAYT day ! oh day of woe! 

To misery a poster. 
Why was I ever farrow'd— why 

Not spitted for a roaster? 

In this world, pigs, as weQ as men. 
Must dance to fortune*s fiddlings. 

But must I give the classics up. 
For harley-meal and middlings? 

Of what avail that I could speU 
And read, just like my betters,. 

If I must come to this at last, 
To litters, not to letters? 



V t ^ 



* <J 
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O^ why are pigs made scholars of ? ' 

It.bafBes my discerning, 
What gristdns^ fry, and chitterlings 

Can haye to do with learning. 

Alas! my learning once drew cash, 

But public fame's unstable. 
So I must turn a pig again, 

And fatten for the table. 

To leave my literary line 

My eyes get red and leaky ; 
But Giblett doesn't want me blue. 

But red and white, and streaky. 

Old Mullins used to cultivate 

My learning like a gard'ner; 
But Giblett only thinks of lard> 

And not of Doctor Lardner ! 

He does not care about my brain 

The value of two coppers. 
All that he thinks about my head 

Is, how I'm off for choppers. 

N 
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Of all my literary km 

A farewdl must be taken. 
Good bye to the poetic Hogg! 

The phiIo6q>hic Bacon ! 

Day after day my lessons fade. 

My intellect gets muddy ; 
A trough I have^ and not a desk^ 

A sty-i-and not a study ! 



% 



Another little months and then 
My progress ends, like Bunyan's ; 

The seven sages that I loyed 
Will be chopped up with onions ! 

Then over head and ears in brine 
They'll souse me, like a salmon. 

My mathematics tum'd to brawn. 
My logic into gammon. 

My Hebrew will all retrograde, 

Now I'm put up to fatten. 
My Greek, it will all go to grease. 
The Dogs will have my Latin! 
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Farewell to Oxford ! — and to Bliss ! 

To Milman^ Crowe, and Glossop)— r 
I now must be content with chats. 

Instead of learned gossip ! • 

Farewtato"Town!" farewell to <' Gown ! ' 
I'ye quite outgrown the latter, — 

Instead of Trendier-cap my head 
WiU soon be in a platter ! 

O why did I at Brazen-Nose 
Rout up the roots of knowledge? 

A butdier that can't read will kill 
A pig thaf 8 been to college ! 

For sorrow I could stick myself, 

But conscience is a dasher ; 
A dung that would be rash in man 

In me would be a rasher ! 

One thing I ask— when I am dead, 

And past the Stygian ditches — 
And that is, let my schoolmaster 

Have one of my two flitches : 
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'Twas he who taught my letters so 
I ne'er mistook or miss'd *em^ 

Simply by ringing at the nose. 
According to BelCs system. ' 




THE LEARNED PIG GROWN OUT OP ALL KNOWLBOGB. 



THE END. 
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WORKS BY THOMAS HOOD. 



LNEY HALL. A NOVEL. 

3 Vols. 8vo. U. Us, 6d. 






t 



met three volumes more crammed with evidence of high and rare 
subtle laughing wit, with profound reflection, with rich fancy, with [| 
g of the poetical, with various knowledge of books, character, and 
her forms and qualities. — Weekly Tme Sun. 

bundant evidence of smartness and talent throughout ; the style is 
"d, manly, and English ; the narrative, as we have already said, is 
id, without doubt, ' Tyluey Hall ' will find its readers and admirers. — 

Tfie Printing Machine. 

)ft ourselves but barely sufficient space to add, that the characters are 
ined, and faithftilly supported ; and that they can boast of a greater 
inality than we usually see in publications that rcgoice in the title of 
opolitan, 

)le, * Tylney Hall ' is a work of a. highly entertaining description, and 
it will, no doubt, be extensively read. — Weekly Dispatch. 

1 of strong sense and humour. — Times. 

hose of our readers who have not yet eiuoyed the perusal of these || 

md very interesting volumes. For the lover of the humorous, they If 

mcentrated essence of drollery, like lavender-water, trebly distilled, [1 

-imentalist will meet with portions to his taste, tvHl of beauty and [if 

unday Times. | 

part has been spoken of as a caricature. This is the fkct ; but a 
re is among the most amusing of productions ; and Hood's caricatures 
'he Spectator, 

St, Mr. Hood will now take rank among the first of the day ; and many 
pay homage to the rare versatility of his talent, alter a perusal of 
.' — Morning News. 

th all the rich humour, verbal, graphic, and inddental, which any one 
desire, there is in it character, passion, dramatic situation, romantic 
d sound philosophy, — Monthly Repository, 

istice to * Tylney Hall ' to say, that those who only seek amusement 
repaid by a perusal of these volumes. The Citizen's family area 
in themselves ; and, as we said before, there are touches of nature, 

pathos and feeling, which could only emanate from a mind of the very 

— Nev) Monthly. 

empted to do for * Tylney Hall ' what we have indicated, we may now 
to say a few words upon the only fiction which we have chosen for a 
>tice, for many months ; simply because we consider it far superior to 
le battalion of novels that has appeared since last Spring. — Taits 

XT having been on the look-out for this long-promised novel, with 
mpatience as the school-boy watches for -the cuckoo, who, remaining 
leeps him in quest of her, by utterinff'some tantalising note dose' in his 
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>urhood— at last, we hare fkirly laid bold of this will-o*-the wisp of a book— 
t of ito Idni^-4>ut not tbe last, we bope, by many, witb wbidi the " right 
and well-beloved" wiiter means to gladden the heart of the public 

AtAetueumt Ut Notice. 

lave always found that spirit in Mr. Hood's writing, even when he has been 
ctraragaut in his humour, which has totally separated him flrom ordinary 
Jeers. There has always been a pathos and tenderness peeping out, as it 
irom behind the merry mask of Momus. With him the heart of the poet has 
influenced the tongue of the satirist ; and to all who would charge our judg> 
rith partial supersubtlety, we would point to the tale before ua, wherein the 
las had a wider canvas than usual, and, therefore, more sctqie for his peculiar 
ried genius. — Atherunan, ind Notice. 

ihall not weaken the efltect of our extracts by any commentary, but condude, 
\g that we have at length seen an English novel, not suited to gratify tempo- 
iriosity, but one that will awaken enduring interest, and take its place upoD 
lives of our libraries with the works that were produced, when ** there were 
in the land." — Dublin University Review. 
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E COMIC ANNUAL for 1830, 1831, 1832, 

1833, and 1834. 

New Editions. Price 12«. each. 
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Lately published, in Ten large sheets, jMice 6d. each. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS 

TO THE 

Jfibt dPirrft Walnmti 

OF 

HOOD'S COMIC ANNUAL; 

rising a complete collection of humorous designs for scrap-books, &c. 
Voprietor has been induced to print these designs in a separate fomv 
t this extremely low price, in consequence of the numerous spurious 
tttions professing to be the plates from Hood^s Comic AnnuaL 
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Post 8vo. 28. 6d, 

HE DREAM OF EUGENE ARAM, THE 

MURDERER. 

ustrated with Designs on Wood, by W. Harvey. Engraved by 

Bramston and Wright. 
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Second Edition, foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

THEEPPING HUNT. 

Illustrated "with Six Engravings on Wood, after the designs of 

G. Cruikshank. 
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THE PLEA OF THE MIDSUMMER 

FAIRIES. 

Hero and Leander : Lycus and Centaur : and other Poems. 

Post 8vo. 8*. 

'* Humorous jests laid aside for most poetical images ; laughable puns exchange* 
r deep and tender thoughts ; and strings of witticisms superseded by exquisit 
miles.'* — LUerary Gazette. 

** Our extracts, we think, will show that fancy, feeling, and elegance, are to b 
lund in this Poem.'* — Examiner. 

" The volume before us cannot fail to become popular, abounding as it does witi 
;ins of delicious plajrfUlness, exquisite modulations of verse, and unaffectef 
ithos.'* — British Traveller. 
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COMIC MELODIES. 

Numbers 1, 2, and 3. Containing The Lord Mayor's Show. — Th< 
hip Launch — Valentine's Day. — Lieutenant Luff. — Duet between Goj 
id Magog, &c. 

" The Work will be set with Variations. Occasionally there will be a Duet o 
Wo, to accommodate those timid vocalists who do not choose to make themselve 
urticular in a solo, or those other singers of sociable habits, who prefer giving 
ogue in a pack.** 
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THE PROGRESS OF CANT. 

Twenty Inches hy Ten. Is. 6d. 

" It has been said that Hogarth's pictures we read : and the same may be trul 
id of the print before w."— London Magazine. 

" The Progress of Cant — a caricature in outline, designed and etched by one o 
te authors of Odes and Addresses to Great People— is a truly Hogarthian displa 
r humour and satire. Since Gilray's famous * Union,* we have not seen a shee 
t cleverly filled \xp."— Literary Gazette. 
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Just published in 3 ▼ols. post 8vo. 

SCENES AND STORIES, 

BY A CLERGYMAN IN DEBT. 

WRITYKN during his CONnNBMSNT IN THE OEBTOR*8 PRISON. 

e above work consists of a series of Moral Stories, strongly ponitnyii^ 
irions scenes of life unfolded to the experience of a Clergyman who 
een himself confined in the debtors* prisons. Penned piurtly with a 
»il, and always having a moral purpcse, these Tales are only so &r 
IS as delicacy in naming individuals demands. Every circumstance in 
olnmes can be vouched for as a fact, and there will be found no 
ition in concealing the character of persons well known to the public, 
^stance, it is probable that the only true account of the escape of Earl 
onnald, when Lord Cochrane, from prison— the extraordinary life cf 
ion the smuggler, and other notices of equally celebrated persons— to 
>thing of usurers, sheriffs* officers, attorneys, money-lendov, imd their 
—will be found in these volumes. Various in their character, they 
ice events tragical or ludicrous — grave or gay— they refer to the 
ssed tradesman, the fallen rou6 — the practised swindler, the poor 
r, the shipwrecked dramatist — in short, every class and character of 
jT to be found in these spheres of adversity, and consequently in eveiy- 
fe. The reading will be adapted for families, and the avowed poipoae 
book is to aid in the Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt. 

OPINIONS ON THE FIRST VOL. 

he avowed object of this work is to demonstrate the evil of imprisQDment for 
and it is evidently the production of one who has tasted the bitterness of that 
ion, and seen how ruinously the practice wrought both for the honest dd)tor 
erciless creditor. The subject is one of great national interest^ and as fitr as 
position goeSf tee trust it unU inereeue the attention wMeh hwnanity andpoliqi 
Iready directed to the application cf a remedy. The anecdotes told are 
sly facts ; and indeed the names of parties are often given, 
be characters, &c. are introduced in sponging-houses and the prisons ; and 
lounts of these places have so much the air of truth, that there can be no doubt 
• realUy. 

It the most curious portion of the work, independently of its exposing the 
villanies, and oppressions of Jew bailifi^, roguish attorneys, and other 
ble scoundrels, whom the law enables to prey upon their fellow-creatures, is 
ry of the last conversations of the felon Garside, who was recently exectvted 
turder in Cheshire, and which we add as a remarkable sequel to the tale of 

ange transaction."— ititarapri? ^«ittXZ- 

Dt one book deserving a leading article had made its appearance till the 

AND Stories bt a Clbroyhan in Debt were left at our office. It seemed 

ke one swallow that harbingers the summer. * * * So welcome. We put 

i, not without scruples of conscienoe. There are toudiing scenes in it."— 
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" We have seen the first volume of a work under the above title. It undertake 
give an account of the interior of the prison, of the economy of sponging-house 
f the extortions of sheriffs' officers, of the immorality of the prisoners, of tt 
aiquity of the law of arrest for debt, and of the abominations of the Insolvent Coui 
t is, in fact, intended to be a show-up of the whole system of the law of debtor an 
reditor. Many persons are set forth by name, and many others depicted by sobr 
uets which sufficiently point out the originals. 

'* The book itself is well written, contains many useAil, though to some persoi 
opalatable, truths: it will repay the novice for its perusal by awakening h 
aution, and it will amus^ the experienced by presenting him with a picture • 
angers passed. The * secrets of the prison-house ' ought to be fUly exposed, ai 
re have no doubt their exposition in this volume will be valuably promoted by tl 
Clergyman in Debt.' "—Cittl^rf. 



'o these Testimonies the Publishers have pleasure in adding that — 

Thb celebrated 'Captain Johnson, who acquired so great a notoriet 
J his escapes from different prisons, and his invention to liberate Napo 
BON, has forwarded the following letter to the author. 

Dear Sir, London, December SO, 1834. 

I have to thank you for laying before me the materials which you: 
dustry has gathered respecting my changeful career. They are, however 
urious, as well as all former anecdotes of me have been ; not excepting those a 
!R Walter Scott. / havt now corrected themy and added other materials con 
fcled with my escapes and expeditions ; as well as a descrijaion of the power ofth 
tbmarine ships ^ by means qf which the Emperor. Napoleon was to have been rescue* 
Dm SL Helena. 

It gratifies me to add, that your work will now contain the only correct accoun 
'me that can be published until I can fUlfil ray design of placing my own life befor 
te world ; of which, the pages you have given can of course be considered only a 
1 episode. Yours faithfUly, 

THOMAS JOHNSON. 

%e Author of " Scenes and Stories, by a 
Clergyman in Debt" 



The other subjects which Captain Johnson has mentioned in this lettei 
ivolve, we are told, matters of the highest public importance ; amonj 
hich, are an account of his contract with the King of Holland, to fom 
I effective defence of the Scheldt, during the late war with Belgium, b; 
leans of his submarine torpedo warfare, — his late negociation with th< 
acha of E^ypt — the overtures of Buonaparte for his services — and man] 
lecdotes of the late Duke of York— Sir Home Popham— and some livinj 
laracters. 
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This Day is published, in 8vo. 9^. 

A GUIDE TO MARINE INSURANCES, 

TAINIMO THE POLICIES OP THE PRINCIPAL COMMERCIAL ToWNS IN 

THE WORLD^ 

the Details of clauses proper to be inserted therein, in order to avoid 
conveniences that might result from particular Laws and Customs, 
m any omission of conditions in the printed contracts ; also, Com- 
ve Tables, exhibiting at a glance the princip^ conditions of the several * 
es, and the risks warranted by them. Lastly, this Volume contains 
rks on the mutual relation between the Insui^d and Insurers. 

By J. VAUCHER» Esq. 

r. Vaucher has certainly carried out, in his work, all the detaO that would 
orally implied flrom his introductory observatioDS. His statements are at 
ccurate and concise, and their perusal will amply repay all who are lute- 
in marine insurances, whether as underwriters or insured. And we cannot 
too highly either of the general arrangement of his information, of the mode 
iriety of references made, or of his tabular comparisons." — Morning Newt 
'ublic Ledger. 

work of this description, from the pen of one practically acquainted with the 
b, has long been a desideratum in the commercial world ; and the author, in 
>rts to supply it, has been exceedingly successful. 

npossessed of the valuable information it contains, it is not at all surprising 
» many differences of opinion should have existed on contracts, which, by their 
I appellation of * Policies of Insurance,' would be pre-supposed to contain 
hing that an agreement of such a description could be expected to embrace ; 
at so fully, so clearly defined, that any appeal to law, custom, or usage, in 
r a claim being made on the insurer, would be deemed to be totally out of the 
on. 

he purport of the work, and its contents, and their practical utility, are stated 
\e length, in the introductory observations ; indeed, at such length as would, 
inary cases, prevent their transference to our columns. It is only on subjects 
amount commercial importance, that we could venture on such an extended 
t as the following, &c 

he forms of policies quoted by the author, and upon which he makes such 
ents as their peculiarities suggest, are those used at twenty-nine of the most 
kable trading places in the world; comprising all that can in any way illus- 
bis subject. These are arranged alphabetically, as they also are in the Ubles 
Hi at the conclusion of the work, in which tables may be correctly seen the 
nsured, as expressed in the policies of every nation ; the duration of risks on 
emd cargoes, according to the various printed insurance policies ; and the con- 
) on which insurers allow abandonment at different places.**— Stockport 
User. 

&t oKe'b3!5®*T85 * *^Py ^^ ^'' Vaucher's * Guide to Marine Insurance, con- 
I AND Stombs^by aV priucipal Commercial Towns in the World,' (advertised 
ke one swallow that l^o°s») ^^^^^ appears to have been very caref\iUy com- 
e, not without scruples ficceptable to merchants, especially young merchants 
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lulling information, as this worK will, in all probability, enable them to effect 
sir policies with so much accuracy as to prevent litigation in the event of acci- 
Qt. The trials reported are useful lessons, and the Comparative Tables ef the 
incipal of the several policies, and risks warranted by them, will be. found very 
Bftil." — Liverpool Mercury. 

** Marine Insurance — A work on this subject, by a practical man, J. Vaucher, 
q., is announced in a preceding column. The object of the author seems to have 
en, to place the mutual relations of contracting parties in a clear point of view, 
impartially pointing out the relative advantages and disadvantages attending 
mrance at the principal towns and ports where it can be effected, — a species oi 
lowledge not readily obtained. The details are of great importance and utility, 
d arranged in a clear and systematic form, so as to render the volume a desidera- 
m to all persons interested, whether as underwriters or insured." — HtUl Packet. 



In foolscap 8vo., cloth, price 7«. 

NUTS TO CRACK; 

OR, QUIPS, QUIRKS, ANECDOTES, AND FACETE OF OXFORD AND 

CAMBRIDGE SCHOLARS. 

y the Author of * Facetias Cantabrigiensis/ &c., &c., with Illustrations, bj 

* A passing ingenious Jesuit, who is omnipotent in punning,* 
• Omne tulit Pun— TOM.'— Ghadus ad Cant. 



Just published, the Tenth Edition, 

THE SCHOLAR'S INTRODUCTION 

TO 

MERCHANTS' ACCOUNTS, 

Containing the Waste Book, with Instructive Notes under every Trans 
ction ; arranged upon a new and simple plan, wherein the Study of Book 
eeping by Double Entry is rendered much more eflFective in operation thai 
ver yet has been realised. 6$. ^d. 

V NUMERICAL KEY FOR THE TEACHER. 1^ 
TWO SETS OF BLANK BOOKS IN 4to. 

Pi'epared and Ruled for the Use of the Learner. Part L 4«. ; Part II. 5j 
Jy G. Reynolds, Writing Master at Christ's Hospital. 

For opinions as to the merits of Mr. Reynolds' Plan of Teaching Bool 
teeping, see the Edinburgh Litenuy Gazette, the Edinburgh Litera; 
Fournal, the Gentleman's Magazine, the Spectator, the Athenaeum, t. 
Monthly Review, the Sunday Tinies, the British Ttavtte,&R.»&s.. 



Nearly ready, in Three Parts, 

HE LAWS OF THE CUSTOMS 

PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED, 

A DIGEST OF THE LAWS AND PRACTICAL REGULATIONS, INCLUDING 
EXEMPLinZD FORMS ON BACH SUBJECT CONNECTED WITH 

SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION, 

nportation, Wareliousing, Exportation, and Sending Coastwise of 
in the United Kingdom ; with Constructed Tahles of the Duties on 
r and Wood, Wines and Spirits, Sugar and Com ; as also of the 
inces for Stores (according to the length of Voyage) to Vessels 
ling to Foreign Parts. 

rONTAINING GENERAL REGULATIONS, AND AN ABSTRACT OF THE 

QUARANTINE LAWS. 

By ROBERT ELLIS, Esq, 

tuthor of ** The British Tariff' Compiler cjthe** Ctutoms Laws,** S^^. 

Part the First will contain 
THE LAWS AND PRACTICAL REGULATIONS 

(With Exemplified Forms) 

RELATING TO SHIPPING, NAVIGATION, AND COMMERCE. 
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By the same Author, 

ELLIS'S BRITISH TARIFF 

FOR 1834 AND 5; 
Ilontaining the Duties Payable on Foreign Goods Imported into 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, * 

SLB OF MAN, THE ISLAND OF MAURITIUS, THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, NEW 
SOUTH WALES, VAN blEMAN^S LAND, AND THE BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA ; 

a List of the Articles prohibited to be Imported into, or Exported 
n, those places respectively ; the Treaties of Commerce and Naviga- 
I with Foreign Powers, as well as Tables of the Duties payable on 
tish Goods Exported, &c. &c. &c. To which are added, the Coun- 
railing Duties between England and ft«land, the Inland Duties of 
cise, and Practical Remarks and Information relative to the Entry of 
ChIs for Duty, or Exportation, or to be Warehoused. 

Together with copious Extracts from the 

iVAREHOUSING AND NAVIGATION ACTS, 

svery Order in Council, Treasury Order, and Minute of the Commis. 
cicrs of the Custoyis, bearing upon the Subjects treated of; the whole 
ming a Ready Ref^ence for Members of Parliament, Merchants, Ship- 
mers. Brokers an4 Agents, Captains of Ships, Wharfingers, and all 
'yoDs trading in A* %lc8 of Foreign Production. 
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